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: “A Remarkable Demonstration of Efficacy of the 
- Music System Instituted by Hollis Dann” 


is the way a critic in Musical America characterizes 
the recent three-day Music Festival at Ithaca, N. Y. 


presents this system which is the result of the author's twenty-five years of 
experience in public school music work. This course pays special attention to 
Tone-Quality, Sight-Singing, Ear-Training and Eye-Training. 


eA Postal Card ‘Request Will Bring You Detailed Information. 


Secomd Year Music . . 82 conts Fourth Year Music. > Press) 
for $1.00 (Book One, 50 cents; Book Two, 65 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YoRK CINCINNATI CHIZTAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 


= E give teachers the opportunity to increase their income 
. by taking orders for our high grade Specialties during 


the Summer vacation. We handle only articles of merit and 


usefulness which have a very large sale, Every housekeeper is 


| Receive Good Pay iuterested and every home means anorder. Work is pleasant 


and profitable. Write at once for particulars. 


| DURING VACATION G. HAMILTON & CO., Inc. 


Dept. N 1, 394 Atlantic Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SPECIAL, JUNE 22 
FTOURNAL, EDUCATION 


he big issue of the only national weekly for public school workers, the issue which every- 
Will have just before the great: meeting opens. An issue m which school workers of wide 
= | experience will express opinions about Boards of Education. 


Order extra copies and advertising in this issue AT ONCE, 
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The Latest Scientific Data 


as ‘applied to habits of right living x 
“have beén emb6édied in this new 
health seties, just from the press. 


By Hersert W. Conn, PRD. 
Professor of Biology, Wesleyan University. 


Book One, 224 pp. Beok Two, 382 pp. 


~-Recent researches in -phyStological- science 
have revealed sufficient valuable data to lead to a 
widespread revolution im the-habits of life in. this. 
country if thése facts can only be brdught’ home to’ 
the boys and girls in the elementary schools. 

That is what, these=books aim td do—to present 
these facts so clearly and appéalingly that the 

growing generation may institute a new order of 
things in. personal and public hygiene. Many 
topics are treated here or the ‘first time in any- 


physiology. 
State of Indiana, for exclusibe * 

ase for a period of five years. 


Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago San Francisco 


The 
 Courtis Standard 
“Practice Tests 


‘is Arithmetic which Were distGssed ‘witht 


so much interest at the 1915 meetings of 
the National Educational Association at 
Cincinnati and Oakland, and again atthe © 
4946 meeting in Detroit, are published by 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


The publishers. will be ve i ig oa to answer inquiries 
as to the number need or classes, PRO, dis- 
counts, ete, 


A unified. series -of six wonderful books. 
3 Two has just been published. The 
authors, Ella Flagg Young and Walter Taylor 
Field, have applied the wisdom and study of 
their well-stored lives to the selection of the 
material. it consists chiefly of folk-lore, 
English, French, Norse, German, Greek and 
American Indian. Much children’s poetry 
is included. None of the selections are 


peared in school’ readers. 


Maginel Wright Enright has contributed 87 
“illustrations, most of them in color. No more 


Six. Wonderful Books.’ 


hackneyed. Many of them have Tever 
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The and Field Readers 


beautiful pictures ever in an 
elementary schoolbook. 

Ginn and Company has spared no pains to 
make the printing and nang a little better 
than the best. 

You must see the Yous and Field 


Readers! Fascinating to the child, fresh in 


material, built-on a Sound ethical basis, rich in 
Suggestive questions and aids, beautiful in 
appearance, sensible,.sympathetic, inspiring, 


they: promise a.new era-in the teaching of 


reading. 
Why ‘not send «us a postal? just say, 
**Tell-me about Young and Field.” 


Columbus San Francisco 
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STUDENT ACTIVITIES IN HIGH SCHOOLS 


BY J. S. BJORNSON 


Superintendent of Schools, La Moure, North Dakota 


Perhaps nothing so distinguishes the American 
high school of today from that of a generation 
ago as the great increase in outside student ac- 
tivities. Nothing is more natural, more easily 
accounted for than this growth. The past gen- 
eration has seen an unprecedented progress in 
differentiation and enrichment of curricula. In 
this earnest attempt to meet the 
academic demands of as nearly all 
classes as possible, countless new in- 
terests have been created. The high 
school, then, with its interplay of the 
academic and the social groups, is a 
miniature of life, where we find a cor- 
responding interplay between indus- 
trial, commercial, professional and 
business groups and social, religious, 
esthetic and political organizations.” 

To all, then, who admit the ever- 
growing complexity of the organiza- 
tions of society, it must be evident 
that there must be somewhat of a 
corresponding growth of complexity 
in the organization of the school 
and its interests. The issue hardly 
met by those educators who, to _ simplify 
their work for purposes of directness of results, 
as they say, eliminate all student organizations. 

The question is not so much whether the or- 
genizations ought to be permitted to exist as (a) 
what standards are to be set for them, and (b) 
their direction and limitations. From this point 
of view the different types of organization will 
be discussed more in detail. 

There is no doubt that students’ organization 
Or students’ activities outside the school, with- 
out organization, adds to the problems of the 
. school administrator. For example, a good deal 
of time and thought must needs be given to su- 
pervising and auditing finances of say the ath- 
letic association, ways and means must be per- 
fected to create on the part of the students the 
Same attitude of loyalty and responsibility which 
is created, perhaps exacted, in the classroom, 
and in general it must be the function of the ad- 
Ministrator to see that nothing about the organ- 
ization be subversive of classroom aims. But 
the more abundant life of the school which re- 
sults from student organization more than pays 
the added efforts of the administrator. If the 
Organizations are managed in a democratic way, 
the life of the school will be more democratic in 
gefieral. The teachers, principal, and superin- 
tendent may find-it easier to direct the individua! 


MILO B. HILLEGAS thich fails ill -essarily. 1 
Vermont Commissioner of Edu- which faus, W1 necessarily 


cation structive of the attainment of 


and through him the school in an organized sys- 
tem, and, finally, the students’ training in living 
up to their responsibility in the school organiza- 
tion 1s perhaps the best possible preparation for 
living up to their responsibility as members of 
society. 

The first and most obvious school organiza- 
tion is that of classes by years of ad- 
vancement. Here the greatest inter- 
play between the academic and so- 
cial group is possible. One will help 
the other. A passing grade, minima 
of credits, and other requirements of 
eligibility in the class organization 
are among the best school incentives. 
Records will be set by different 
classes in executive ability, absence 
of internal friction and _ actual 
achievements to which right- 
minded adolescents of the same ad- 
vancement will aspire. Of course, 
on the other hand, an organization 


the greatest good offered by the academic 
training of the school. After several years 
of observation and experience, I have con- 
cluded that class organization in the first high 
school year should be emphasized just as much 
as it is in the last. This for the reason oi the 
training in organization and leadership in the 
course of four years which is thus made possi- 
ble. Too often class organization is a perfunc- 
tory matter until in the senior year, where 
necessity becomes the mother of invention. Per- 
haps the class organizations can be left freer 
from faculty control and supervision than any 
other student organization, if such general prin- 
ciples as strict financial accountability, rules gov- 
erning number and conduct of parties be 
thoroughly understood. 

Athletics apparently have come to stay as a 
permanent feature of elementary as well as 
secondary schools. Lee F. Hanmer of the 
Russell Sage Foundation says that athletics for 
high school boys pass through three distinct 
stages, as far as the attitude of school authorities 
to them is concerned—opposition, toleration and 
co-operation. Historically the youth of every 
nation has readily take to athletic exercises, 
particularly athletics of a competitive nature. 
Ever since the time of the Olympic Games that 
form of contest entailing victory or defeat has 
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become the national, form. Ordinarily this form 
of athletic activity calls for “team work” and 
consequently team organization, management, 
and control. 

Athletics possess certain well-defined educa- 

tional values. Briefly stated they seem to be: (1) 
acquiring knowledge of the care of the body: (2) 
practice in physical alertness and motor-skill, an 
excellent preparation for motor control, which 
is imperative in other school exercises, e. g., 
penmanship, manual training and typewriting; (3) 
opportunity to evaluate and adopt ethical and 
moral ideals of fair play, “team work,” unselfish- 
ness and discipline, and (4) organic development 
of the neuro-muscular system. Obviously it is 
desirable that these values be realized by the 
maximum number in a school. With the present 
trend to exclusion of all but the fittest from 
athletic teams this becomes difficult. The ques- 
tion of intra versus inter-school athletics arises, 
therefore. There seem to be valid arguments 
for both, and I have come to the conclusion that 
under the present conditions, the greatest good 
would result from both systems. Briefly, the 
arguments in favor of inter-school athletics may 
be summarized as follows: Inter-class contests 
do not draw out the quality of athletic work 
which inter-school contests would, because they 
do not inspire as much enthusiasm. Inter- 
school contests may give the contestants and stu- 
dent body school loyalty and school spirit, which 
they might not otherwise get. Contact with 
other schools is a beneficial social exercise; also 
it cultivates powers of observation and compari- 
son. On the other hand, the arguments favor- 
ing intra-school contests are: (1) the equalizing 
of opportunity to realize educational value of ath- 
letics; (2) the raising of the standard for the 
teams representing the school owing to increased 
competition and (3) above all, the vital principle 
that victory or defeat is incidental to athletic 
activity, and quite beside the fundamental aim. 
This last consideration, indeed, is so important, 
that it calls for an additional word. The good 
results of athletics have been made impossible in 
many schools by the wrong attitude taken by 
teachers and students regarding victory. It is 
human nature to lose sight of everything but that. 
Where teachers and coaches are weak enough to 
do this, youth is frail enough to “go after” vic- 
tory at any cost. It is needless to say how 
utterly destructive this is of the value of athletics 
in terms of the child’s character. Athletics in all 
its forms is a fundamental motor discharge which 
is in its essence pleasant. The activity, then, ought 
to be as free as possible. Not that constant en- 
couragement and inhibition may not be exer- 
cised, but it must be in such a way that “faculty 
control” or “student management” be not felt 
distinctively. The activity must absolutely be 
co-operative, and social, and democratic. 

I now pass to the much-mooted question of 
high schogl_ debating. As in athletics, a good 


many wrongs have been committed in the name 
of literary activity by means of debating, in ig- 
noring the fundamental purpose of training in 
debate for the purpose of winning a victory for 
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the school by means of the debate. Oftentimes 
rooters” absolutely ignorant of the merits of 
the question sit through a series of speeches on 
the subject for the sole purpose of reveling in 
triumph. It has been preferred as a serious 
charge that students do not present their own 
convictions, not even their own thoughts, but 
those of the coach. Certainly the ordinary 
rebuttal speeches are far from being spontaneous, 
quick-witted rejoinders in refutation of argu- 
ments actually made, but rather cut and dried 
stock phrases of a debating manual. As in ath. 
letics, so in debating do I believe that as many 
high school students as possible should get some 
training. There should be evolution in the 
process. It is manifestly absurd to have a high 
school freshman, whose training in the grades 
has perhaps not been extensive, begin by pre 
paring a debate upon a difficult subject. And 
the ordinary inter-high school subject for debate 
is too difficult. An English teacher in Kansas 
Normal School recently told in School Review 
of efforts made there to motivate the debates, 

The first step was taken by eliminating all 
questions not of immediate interest. The stu- 
dents were asked to prepare subjects and gather 
arguments pro and con. The subjects were 
easier, the arguments more real, and the whole 
exercise took on new life. Now, if this was 
necessary in the case of normal school students, 
does it not follow that such reforms are needed 
in secondary schools? The judging system in 
high school debating is not without its evils. In 
intra-school debates, there should either be no 
judges or else the entire school or society, as the 
case may be, or one-half or three-fourths of the 
society. 

Having dwelt on some of the evils existing im 
school debating, let it be said that debating still 
is the best test of ability in public speaking. It 
is admittedly of greater educational value than 
the much over-worked rhetoticals and oratori- 
cal contests; nowhere is the student better taught 
to search trustworthy facts as the basis of his 
opinions, to attach a true relative importance to 
facts, and to arrange in terms of importance and 
interrelation in the most logical and convincing 
manner, his conclusions. Further, debating 
trains ‘as nothing else does in discrimination of 
concepts and definition of terms. When a team 
“springs a surprise” on its opponents, such sur- 


prise is perfectly legitimate if it is logical and — 


well-founded. 

There is scarcely any limit to the organizations, 
literary, musical and athletic, in a socialized 
school. “Tr7séems advisable that every student 
co-operate with the principal or superintendent im 
making out an outside activity schedule, just as 
he consults them about his program of studies. 
A boy may perhaps divide his week up as fol- 
lows: Monday, literary society; Tuesday, team 
practice (football, basket ball, baseball or track); 
Wednesday, orchestra; Thursday, chorus; Fri 
dav, class meeting. It follows also that mama 
gers of students’ organizations ought to have 4 
pretty clear record of attendance of their mem 
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bers, and this record ought to find its way to the 
office of the high school principal. 

Let it suffice to say that students’ musical or- 
ganizations are in the main free from the difficul- 
ties Which characterize athletics and debating. 
The ideas of defeat and victory do not enter into 
musical activities. Some of the benefits inci- 
dental to doing some musical organization may 
be mentioned. The chorus, orchestra, band, or 
glee club socializes school interests and activities. 
Music may be the only means of keeping some 
boys in school. Music is delightful avocational 
training and may mean very much to the student 
in later life. There is no better way of teaching 
musical appreciation than learning to play an 
instrument. The phonograph, concerts, lec- 
tures on music, and the like are all admirable and 
supplementary, but theoretically some ability in 
musical execution makes for the most intelligent 
appreciation of music and the work of musicians. 
On the other hand there are many dangers to be 
guarded against in this type of work. A few of 
these are: (1) the tendency which adolescent chil- 
dren are apt to develop of becoming stultified 
about music; (2) the danger that other work and 
other interests be unduly sacrificed to music, and 
(3) the trouble of maintaining discipline and 
permanence of good organization of impulsive, 


impatient high school students. 


No organization whose activity reflects the 


ife of the school is out of place there. Boys and. 


irls, if given the opportunity, will delight in or- 
ganizing clubs and societies of all descriptions. 
There may also be departmental clubs of unques- 
tionable value; for example, a German conversa- 
tion club or a magazine club. If there is co-op- 
eration and consultation among pupils, teachers 
and parents regarding the most advantageous ap- 
portionment of the pupils’ time, and if a set of 
rules adequately governing students’ participa- 
tion in Outside activities be worked out, the 
greatest number and variety of organizations 
possible, without the danger of over-work and 
dissipation of energy, is desirable. 

A special form of club, the high school fra- 
ternity and sorority, however, calls for separate 
discussion. These societies began to appear dur- 
ing the last decade of the nineteenth century, and 
increased in number very rapidly. They finally 
attracted the attention of the National Educa- 
tion Association, which put a committee to 
work at investigating them. This committee re- 


ported at St. Louis in 1904, and again in Asbury> 


Park in 1905. Other educational conferences 
took up the question later, and in every case the 
consensus of opinion was that the secret society 
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in secondary schools is an evil. There followed 
then legislation in several states prohibiting this 
form of organization. Superintendents and prin- 
cipals have generally worked in harmony with 
this legislation. They have employed two means 
principally: (1) appeal to parents and to all inter- 
ested, a campaign of education, and (2) emphasis 
on other outside organizations of the school, a 
campaign of competition. Students, too, have 
formed voluntary clubs to work against the in- 
fluences of secret societies. An interesting re- 
cent development is a resolution passed by the 
Phi Delta Kappa barring from membership all 
those who have belonged to a high school secret 
society. The real solution of the fraternity prob- 
lem seems to lie in the success of other students’ 
organizations. 

Printing is a very popular industrial and voca- 
tional course. In connection with printing as a 
high school subject lies the possibility of the high 
school paper. Many of the New England pre- 
vocational schools have been putting out credit- 
able papers lately. In Iowa last fall began the 
publication of a weekly high school paper. The 
superintendent stated in the Journal of Educa- 
tion that no enterprise had created so much in- 
terest in and about the school. The “Midway,” 
published by the University of Chicago High 
School, is a magnificent concrete proof of the pos- 
sibilities in a high school paper. 

There are perhaps as many plans and methods 
of specific control of students’ organizations as 
there are schools where they exist. Some general 
considerations may be offered. Every club or 
society should have a faculty adviser. He should 
not pose as a dictator, for he will get himself and 
the organization into trouble thereby. Every 
organization requiring the handling of money 
should have a student treasurer, whose business 
it shall be to collect revenues. There st.ould be 
one faculty treasurer for all organizations who 
should handle all the money and audit the books 
of all’student treasurers. It is nothing short of 
criminal to teach loose financial methods. The 
school paper should be managed and edited by a 
board elected by the students and ratified by the 
faculty. Every society should be required to 
submit an annual report of its proceedings, be- 
sides the treasurer’s book and the official minute 
book. 

The ultimate object, then, of all student or- 
ganizations is two-fold: (1) to socialize the school 


and its interests, and to vitalize its work, and (2). 


give every individual the maximum benefit in- 
rent in legitimate outside activities. 


There is a popular superstition to the eff ect that the great financiers can be found in 


Wall Street and that they gather there every morning; but they don’t. 


They gather in the 


schoolhouses of the land every morning and as they teach the children of the nation twice as 
much as they ever remember, they figure out new ways of dividing forty-five dollars into a 
month’s board, a new dress, a trip to the county seat, a pair of shoes, two entertainment 
tickets, an insurance assessment and a deposit in the savings bank.—Vest Pocket Essays by- 
George Fitch, Copyright by George Matthew Adams, in Boston Herald. 
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I have noticed with great interest that the em- 
ployment managers who are wisely looking 
ahead or taking “a long run” view of the em- 
ployment situation, try in every way to bring 
into their stores young people whom they can 
train and develop according to their ideals and 
thus build wp a permanent organization. This 
is perhaps the fundamental reason why depart- 
ment stores and other mercantile establishments 
care to co-operate with the public schools in the 
development of this resource; it gives them “the 
raw material” which they are able to use to very 
great advantage. It is just this “raw material,” 
as I have called it, which interests the educators 
and merchants, and the public schools are just 
beginning to realize that they have a share in the 
“manufacturing process,” so to speak; that is, 
the schools feel that it is their duty to help these 
young workers to equip themselves to take their 
various places in the field of competitive busi- 
ness. This seems on the surface so simple, and 
such a commonplace, common sense idea; but 
it has taken years and a tremendous amount of 
effort and patience to work out the plans which 
have brought these two public institutions, the 
schools and the stores, so closely together. 

As a result of the combined interests of the 
merchants, the principals, the school board and 
the superintendent of Boston schools, courses in 
salesmanship and department store training have 
been established in the high schools. Mrs. 
Prince was asked to direct the newly organized 
work in 1912. Since that time the work has steadily 
progressed, until now there are more than 400 
girls taking the course in nine Boston high 
schools. 

The work is well established as part of the 
scheme of “co-operative education.” 

The term “co-operative education” has been 
defined in the Massachusetts Legislature as 
“courses in public schools in which technical or 
related instruction is given in conjunction with 
practical experience by employment in a co- 
operating factory, manufacturing, mechanical or 
mercantile establishment or workshop.” 

Boston has had a very unique opportunity to 
do a pioneering piece of work. Through ex- 
periences here, we have been able to learn 
much about the needs of business men and in- 
dividual pupils. The stores see the need, also 
the advantage of having trained workers. Par- 
ents, as well as the pupils, are being educated to 
the idea that selling is a dignified profession and 
that this course leads to a kind of work which, 
after all, is proving to be fully as rich as an op- 
portunity for advancement as stenographic oT 
clerical work. The pupils are more and more 
delighted with the results and are experiencing 
an awakening, the headmasters tell us, quite un- 
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SALESMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS 


BY ISABEL CRAIG BACON 


Director of Salesmanship, Boston Public Schools 


known to school history. “To be doing some- 
thing ae actually see a use for arithmetic and 
English —to feel that it is all a means to some 
end, is of vital importance. 

The course of study was worked out by the 
director and the teachers to fit the needs. The 
fact that we had to have in mind a training which 
would fit for a definite occupation, at the same 
time educate in the broadest way, made it neces- 
sary to have trained teachers who would be able 
to draw from their rich background of experience 
and knowledge, both in teaching and in actual 
department store work. The reason that the 
teachers have succeeded and have accomplished 
so much in Boston, is because they were trained 
by Mrs. Prince and knew how to adapt them- 
selves to this very difficult problem. The actual 
teaching program is carried on by each teacher 
in one or more high schools and at least one 
store class or continuation class. It seems ad- 
vantageous to keep this store connection: for in- 
stance, Miss Parker teaches at Charlestown 
High School, East Boston High School and the 
continuation class at William Filene’s Sons Co. 
It has been our aim to keep in mind the voca- 
tional idea in choosing members for the sales- 
manship class in high schools; that is, to take 
girls who are reasonably sure that they want to 
go into department store work. But inasmuch 
as the work, is so new, we have had to make some 
exceptions and have had to include many who 
would probably be excluded after the work is 
better established. 

The groups into which the high school pupils 
electing salesmanship may be divided are: First, 
those who have chosen the work because it leads 
to a definite occupation other than typewriting 
and stenography and strictly clerical work, and 
this is by far the largest group; second, a few 
who are forced to take some course which would 
give them not only a chance to earn their living 
immediately after leaving school, but also an op- 
portunity to earn enough by their practice work 
Saturdays and Mondays to pay car fares, 
lunches and in some cises to buy their own 
clothes, thus making it possible to complete their 
school year; third, those who are attracted by 
and interested in the course; and fourth, those 
who take it merely to get the number of points 
necessary for their diploma. 

We believe that the teachers and the director 
have an opportunity for the highest and truest 
kind of vocational guidance when they are able 
to interview and advise each pupil concerning 
her choice of courses. — Health, punctuality, ap- 
pearance, interest and fitness for store work are 
considered by the teacher in selecting the group 
The needs of the store, the school, the com 
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munity are kept constantly in mind as a guide 
as to what is best for the individual pupil. 

This course, including salesmanship and _ busi- 
ness Organization, system, textiles, hygiene, 
color and design, industrial history, commer- 
cial geography, business arithmetic with sale 
slip practice,—is an elective open to seniors, ex- 
cept in Girls’ High School and Roxbury High 
School, which offer it in the junior and senior 
years. In general, seven points credit are al- 
lowed for the year’s work—three for salesman- 
ship and general store subjects, three for 
textiles, which is allowed by the school board to 
take the place of the required science, and one 
for color and design as applied to clothing, fur- 
nishings, etc. Assigned reading is required. 

The salesmanship teacher attempts to corre- 
late her work in every possible way with that of 
the other teachers. Pupils’ laboratory work 
consists of actual work in the twenty 
or more co-operating stores Satur- 
days, Mondays and vacation periods. 

The high school principals have 
allowed those having A and B 
grades in school to have Monday’s 
experience when wanted by the 
stores. The store experience is 
made valuable by the _ teachers’ 
“follow-up work” and the discussion 
of the basic principles in class. 

It will be interesting to us all to 
see how the store managers meet 
the new requirements made neces- 
sary by the minimum wage recom- 
mendations. 


effort is made to select the right girl for the job, 


If a cirl is to get a MRS. LUCINDA W. PRINCE 
> Boston, Founder of Salesman- 


keeping in mind the training “which each girl 
needs, the experience she has had, and also the 
type of girl that particular position demands. It 
is necessary to use tact and discretion in filling 
the places and to maintain an absolute standard 
for punctuality and reliability. 

Perhaps the best co-operative plan which has 
been tried is as follows: A group of thirty girls 
is selected from the nine high schools, and asked 
to go into a store from 3 to 5, one day a week, 
for special instruction in that particular store’s 
system. After perhaps two or three lessons they 
begin their regular Saturday work. According 
to this plan several groups have been instructed 
this fall (1915-1916) in two of the largest stores 
and the girls are working as cashiers and in sell- 
ing positions throughout the year. A uniform 
wage of $1 a day has been established this year. 
The girls are at all times considered 
as school pupils and are under the 
direction and discipline of the 
schools, but as soon as they gradu- 
ate in June they may decide for 
themselves for or against the work 
which presents itself to them. 

No attempt is made to “place” 
the graduates in positions, emphasis 
having been put throughout the 
course upon the necessity of their 
making the proper application for a 
position, also the ability to keep up 
to the standard of the first impres- 
sion, in order to hold the job and to 
be in line for promotion. A large 


living wage,” she must have the hip classes and Schools for Percentage of last year’s graduates 


education and training which are Women from _tthe 


certainly necessary to make her worth it. The 
merchants are all realizing that this is good busi- 
ness and are seeing the value of a permanent 
force Or organization. 

The stores at first agreed to use as many high 
school pupils as possible in their junior positions 
on Saturdays and busy holiday seasons. At 
present they are looking to the high schools for 
their entire supply of so-called “junior specials.” 
The principals have been broad and far-seeing 
and have in most cases done all in their power 
to help make the co-operative plan a possibility 
and a success. During the period January 1, 
1915, to January 1, 1916, the girls in the sales- 
manship courses in the nine high schools in Bos- 
ton had 7,203 days of practice and earned $8,480. 

To secure the girls for Saturday work, the 
“employment managers at the stores call the office 
of the director of salesmanship; an intelligent 


salesmanship course 
are now at work in the stores and are earning 
from $6 to $10 weekly. An attempt will be made 
to follow up the graduates regularly for two or 
three years after they leave school. 

The holiday season presents the best time for 
the pupils to gain their experience, also the de- 
mands from the store are greatest at this time. 
We believe that we are thoroughly justified, and 
the school board is willing to take the stand with 
us, in asking that the salesmanship pupils be ex- 
cused for work in the stores the entire month of 
December. Further attempts will be made to 
correlate with other departments in order to get 
the most out of the present resources of the high 
schools. This in turn will help stores to get the 
most out of their present resources for employ- 
ment, and will certainly mean that the individual 
pupils will be getting the greatest good both 
from school and from the store. 


BOOST THINGS 
Don’t sit supinely upon your roost, but come along and help us boost for better things of 
every kind, and leave your kicking clothes behind. . . . Let the wolves of war be loosed on 
every man who doesn’t BOOST.—Spokane Chamber of Commerce. 
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THE COMMUNITY SECRETARY 


BY EDWARD J. WARD 


United States Bureau of Educatien 


Of all the defence proposals now before the 
United States Congress, there is none that goes 
more directly and more effectively to the heart 
of the problem of fundamental and real pre- 
paredness than the Hollis-Johnson Community 
Forum Bill. To be sure, this measure applies 
only to the District of Columbia; but in provid- 
ing the means by which the citizenship of the 
National Capital may enter into one all-inclusive 
union in which the freedom of each individual is 
preserved, this measure shows the practical and 
ready way for the whole nation, by which we may 
become actually, and visibly, and quickly—the 
United People of the United States. It sets 
forth, simply and perfectly, the plan by which, 
through the use of our common school system as 
the machinery of our comprehensive self-organi- 
zation, we may be joined as one membership of 
Americans—for war, if that is to come—or for 
the more searching tests of peace. It provides, 
at the same time, the way in which, as human be- 
ings gathered on this continent from all the other- 
wise disunited nations of the globe, this world’s 
“melting pot” may come to order as the World’s 
House of Representatives, equipped not only to 
meet intelligently the immediate problems of 
local, state and national welfare, but equipped 
also to meet intelligently and constructively the 
final problem of world organization. 

The Hollis-Johnson bill establishes the right 
of the adult citizenship, within each local school 
district, when organized on the old town meet- 
ing principle, to use, without charge and without 
interference from any subordinate body of pub- 
lic servants, the public schoolhouse as the perma- 
nent headquarters of organized deliberation and 
¢0-operation, and it makes it the duty of the pub- 
lic school trustees to make all necessary pro- 
visions for the exercise of this right. In this, it 
seems to be just a copy of the law now in opera- 
tion in Wisconsin, California, Indiana, Kansas, 
Oregon and Ohio, where boards of education 
are required to provide for the “town hall” use 
of the adult citizens when organized by local 
communities. 

But it is not merely a copy of these laws now 
in existence, for it contains specifically the one 
essential provision by which alone this great move- 
ment for citizenship-organization may be ad- 
vanced to realization, the provision which the 
experience of Wisconsin and the other states has 
shown to be necessary, but which as yet no state 
has made by legal enactment,—the provision of 
the service of the organizing and executive secre- 
tary to the citizenship. 

“What's everybody’s business” is the welfare 
of the local neighborhood, of the city, of the 
state, of the nation, of humanity; and “What’s 
everybody’s business is nobody’s.” The great 
enemy of our vital common welfare in every 
sphere of our responsibility is nobody-in-par- 
ticular, whose duty it is to serve our common 


assembly, conference and co-operation in meet. 
ing the great common problems of our living to- 
gether as neighbors, as fellow-citizens, as human 
beings. The Hollis-Johnson bill makes. it the 
specific duty of the public school principal, or of 
a person who shall be nominated by the principal 
and approved by the citizens of the local com- 
munity, to serve in this office of Community Secre- 
tary, responsible under the community  or- 
ganization of the citizens for the clerical 
service, without which the deliberative organiza- 
tion of the citizenship is no more possible than 
the deliberative organization of aldermen, or state 
legislators, or national congressmen would be 
possible, without the service of the clerk of their 
representative assemblies. 

At the recent Community Centre Conference 
in New York City, a strange misunderstanding 
was expressed—the utterly absurd idea that the 
appointment of the principal or his deputy as 
community secretary would mean to appoint this 
community official to exercise authority or di- 
rection or censorship over the assembly of adult 
citizens in their use of the public schoolhouse as 
the headquarters of community organization. 
This, of course, is the precise opposite of the 
fact. The community secretary serves under, 
not over, the adult citizenship, obedient to the 
will of this body, precisely as the clerk of every 
body of representatives serves under, not over, 
that organization, precisely as the clerk of the 
town served under the deliberative assembly of 
the old New England community. 

This measure, which provides the servant in 
the Neighborhood House, which creates the 
office of the Prime Minister in a democracy, not 
only makes possible the single organization of 
the adult citizenship for every sort of co-opera- 
tion, but goes to the heart of the problem of the 
future by creating the demand for first-rate men, 
instead of third-rate girls, in the supremely im- 
portant offices of administration of the public 
schools. 

It provides the way in which that great clear 
formula of democracy enunciated by President 
Wilson may be realized, “Citizens going to school 
to one another in the common schoolhouses to 
understand and answer public questions, as 
hitherto only representatives of the people have 
gone to school to one another in the buildings 
provided for them.” 

This measure contemplates, in its nation-wide 
adoption, making every public school principal, 
or his deputy, not only the servant of the one 
membership of citizens in their exercise of sov- 
ereignty as electors and directors of local, muni- 
cipal, county and state government, but a na- 
tional official, responsible for communicating to 
every individual citizen the sense of real unity of 
national membership, and finally—the sense of 
supreme and inescapable world-responsibility.— 
Address at Worcester, Mass. 
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LOOKING ABOUT 


BY A. E, WINSHIP, EDITOR 


IN WASHINGTON STATE 


SEATTLE. 
Educationally, the nation over, Seattle and 
Frank B. Cooper are synonymous terms, for he 


has been the superintendent of her schools for- 


fifteen years. 

Fifteen years in the Pacific Northwest, that is, 
the past fifteen years, represent fifty years in 
some cities in the East. 

Seattle has been the most politically restless 
city of its size in the entire country in the last 
fifteen years. Tragedy and comedy have been 
playing hide and seek and recalls have followed 
recalls as nowhere else under the stars and bars. 

Nothing short of superb manliness in char- 
acter, squareness in dealing, and masterfulness 
professionally could have kept the school man- 
agement on an even keel in all the coming and 
going of political tidal waves, and in the twenty 
years that I have known Seattle intimately there 
has-never been more complete serenity, greater 
educational peace and prosperity than in the 
spring of 1916. 

INTERESTING INCIDENT. 


For the first time in a quarter of a century Mr. 
Cooper was not at the meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, of which he was presi- 
dent the year that it met at Washington, D. C., 
a session that is always referred to with pride. 

His absence was due to a distressing but not 
alarming indisposition for three months before 
the meeting, but from which he recovered soon 
after. 

All the past presidents of the Department who 
were at Detroit united in the heartiest kind of a 
cheerful telegraphic greeting which was so heart- 
ening, so buoyant, that he must have been more 
than half glad that he was not at the meeting. 


THE SEATTLE CORPS. 

One feature that has made for educational 
poise and power is the remarkable skill with 
which the teaching, supervisory and office corps 
has been constantly vitalized without being 
demoralized. Nothing is quite as reliable a test 
of supreme mastery of a situation as the uniform 
cleaning up of a corps without the necessity of a 
cleaning out. 

It reminds me of the modern forestration as 
against the old-time deforesting. For instance, 
at Machias, Maine, is an unusually successful 
lumber mill company owning a forest as large as 
the state of Delaware. Until fifteen years ago 
they cleared off several square miles each year, 
leaving the stumpage valueless. For the past 


fifteen years they have cut off more timber than 
ever before, and the forest has been worth more 
at the close of each year than it ever was before. 
They cut no tree that is not more than ten inches 
through, and the growing trees that remain make 
more timber each year than all that is cut off. 
This fairly represents the skill with which Mr. 


Cooper has constantly brought into the system 
from places like Newton, Brookline and Somer- 
ville, Massachusetts, the vivacity and vitality of 
the East, so that retirements when they have 
come have been imperceptible. 

Of course this is possible in a rapidly growing 
city as it could not be in a crystallized community. 


SEATTLE’S PROSPERITY. 


One can never single out any feature of glory 
in the Puget Sound country without recognizing 
that much of it is due to the general condition of 
the Sound country. For instance, Seattle, with 
the help of Tacoma, is the fourth largest shipping 
port in the United States, the largest on the 
Pacific Coast, which is indeed glory enough for 
a young city. 


EVERETT. 


Another cause for much rejoicing is the edu- 
cational evolution, aggressively progressive, of 
Everett under the leadership of Superintendent 
Charles R. Frazier and a Board of Education 
without a parallel on the Pacific Coast in that 
it has the same personnel with one exception that 
it had when Mr. Frazier went there nearly ten 
years ago. That bespeaks confidence unpre- 
cedented. 

This is all the more remarkable because the 
Board has been investing money in school build- 
ings and equipment almost beyond the record 
even on the Pacific Coast. 

The “school centre” has four exceptional 
buildings, which make a group not easily matched 
in any other city of 30,000. In addition to the 
high school and grammar school buildings are 
two large, stone, entirely up-to-date buildings, 
one for the manual and vocational arts, and the 
other for commercial work. 

Everett has boulevards everywhere in the city 
and stretching everywhere into the country 
round about, but when I first knew Everett there 
were only two streets that had the huge stumps 
removed. It was high art to drive on a street 
where the highway (2) was so serpentine as to 
keep one swaying from side to side as he twisted 
around the stumps. It makes one wonder if his 
recollections are real or only dreams as he is 
whizzed over elegant boulevards for many miles. 

There is always something on each visit, no 
matter how often visits come, that stands out so 
distinct as to be a new and ineffaceable impres- 
sion. This time it was a sawmill. 

The mills and yards cover sixty acres, and we 
saw stacked up on vast acres 40,000,000 feet of 
boards and other lumber. It is impossible for 
any one to get the faintest impression of the 
beauty of 40,000,000 feet of fresh sawed lumber, 
scientifically piled. 

It is the only sawmill in America that is wholly 
run by electricity with an individual motor for 
each machine! Three hundred individual motors, 
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each making a machine independent of any other 
machine! And all this electrical power is pro- 
duced by sawdust that elsewhere is a nuisance. 
And they do not even shovel the sawdust into 
the furnace, but merely suck it in when and 
where needed, thus keeping every part of the 
vast plant with its three hundred machines clean 
and providing power at the same time. 

I have kept fairly well in touch with every 
kind of industry, but I could but exclaim as I 
wandered among train loads of lumber, acres of 
stacked boards, three hundred of the most 
modern machines that are almost human in their 
intelligent activities, and then saw the scheme for 
cleaning out all sawdust and feeding three hun- 
dred electric motors with power at the same 
time, When will wonders cease! 

BELLINGHAM. 

But it was left for Bellingham to give the 
keenest thrill, for here anew wonder was in 
demonstration, an educational wonder. 

I was in the state of Washington the first year 
of the establishment of the state normal school. 
This was then Whatcom. Indeed, the Belling- 
ham of today was then four different municipali- 
ties, of which Whatcom and Fair Haven were 
the most important. 
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Dr. E. H. Mathes was the president until 
about two years ago, when he was succeeded by 
Hon. George W. Nash, whom I knew as profes. 
sor in Yankton College, as state superintend- 
ent of South Dakota, and as president of the 
normal school of Aberdeen in that state. 

I had known the city, the normal school and 
Mr. Nash for twenty years, but I found that J 
had not known the combination. 

Here is a normal school that has doubled its 
professional enrollment in little more than a 
year, that had a definite professional registration 
when I was there in April of more than a 
thousand, making it one of the eight largest 
state normal schools in America. 

A more beautiful location could not be, with 
the mountain forests of evergreens creeping up 
to the back doors, glorious Puget Sound—isle- 
dotted and forest-fringed—stretching out to the 
sunset, and the wonderful Olympics giving their 
benediction in the horizon. 

Seattle and Tacoma, Everett and Bellingham, 
something wonderful in them all! 

To have seen most of this evolution makes a 
Bostonian feel as though he were almost a 
Washingtonian. 


THE RURAL SCHOOL—ITS POSSIBILITIES 


BY ELLA FRANCES LYNCH 


If I wanted to astonish the American public 
with an experiment in education, as radical in 
conception as it would be illuminating in results, 
I would establish in a farming community an 
elementary school whose curriculum should be 
confined to the teaching of the three R’s. 

I would have a decent, attractive building, sim- 
ple furniture, two or three rods of blackboard, 
either slate or slated cloth, good writing 
materials, a typewriter, a good dictionary or two, 
and a small library of my own choosing. 

My pupils would be between eight and twelve 
years old, neither too young nor too old to be 
willing to learn. I would teach the beginners 
an hour or so each morning and send them home 
so that I could give the rest of the day to the 
older children. 

I should have a clear understanding with the 
parents as to the rightful status of a school,—an 
institution created to assist the home in educat- 
ing the children—bound to do certain work as- 
signed to it in the present division of labor,— 
and bound to achieve certain clearly defined re- 
sults. I shall insist that parents who furnish the 
pupils and pay the tax shall take an active inter- 
est in school administration; that the school is 
an outgrowth of the home instead of the home 
being a convenient appendage of the school; that 
the child could very well dispense with the 
school’s influence and still become a desirable 
citizen, but that the school can by no means offer 
a substitute for home influence and teaching; that 


the school shall neither interfere with the rights 
of parents nor attempt to relieve them of their 
responsibilities. 

I shall teach the children that the claims of the 
home take precedence over the claims of the 
school. Our morning talks will make clear the 
fact that children who come to school without 
having helped their mothers with the housework 
might better have stayed at home; that no child 
who is not helpful, respectful and obedient at 
home is worth teaching, and that the effort 
spent in trying to educate him is thrown away. 

The children will study their books at school 
and go home to do the chores and other work, 
in this way earning their pasturage, if not board 
and clothes. Monday mornings the girl will 
stay at home to take care of the baby while her 
mother does the washing, perhaps running over 
to school by eleven o'clock or else in the after- 
noon. The boys will help with spring planting 
and harvesting, attending school in their spare 
time and on rainy days. 

In my school, obedience will not be an “elec- 
tive,” nor will children be coaxed into being good 
and getting their lessons. We shall use reason 
on reasoning beings, not on little children whom 
God expects us to train and guide with bridle 
and bit until the fountain of reason shall be- 
come regulated. Not only must he learn “thou 
shalt” but the great prohibitive “thou shalt not.” 

We shall utilize natural incentives,— the child's 
craving for occupation, his curiosity, his desire 
for knowledge, love of the wonderful and beautt- 
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ful, the pleasure of success,—all the great ac- 
tuating principles of childhood. Corporal in- 
flictions will be one of the last resorts. 

I shall not make things “easy” for the children. 
I shall teach them that an undertaking has value 
in proportion to its difficulties. I shall seek to 
create the working spirit, stir ambition, arouse 
dormant energy, harness a willing spirit to a load 
that is neither too heavy nor too light. 

I shall teach the boys and girls how to work 
without loss of time. Friday afternoon must 
leave them more capable workers than Monday 
morning found them. They must learn that in- 
dustry is wealth; and that mastering one task is 
the best preparation for another task. 

Children have sense enough, in the over- 
whelming majority of cases, to like justice better 
than weakness; to prefer the disciplinarian to the 
lackadaisical teacher. I shall not trust to senti- 
mental sweetness to lead healthy and mis- 
chievous, or erring and belligerent, children to 
love their teacher and to yearn for books. They 
must know from the first that nothing will be re- 
quired of them that they cannot do, but 
what is given them must be done. They must 
learn that God has given them mind and will for 
a purpose and that their teacher is bound to train 
them to use these gifts. 

I shall habitually address the pupils in the 
choicest English at my command; and I shall 
never permit myself to reprimand in words or 
manner that will leave a sting. But what is 
honest and right will have first place, rather than 
what may be tactful. “Don’t bring to me such 
a piece of work as that” may sound ungentle and 
even contrary to educational precept, but tem- 
pered with “If you could do no better, I would 
accept it,” expressed or understood, puts a differ- 
ent face wpon the rebuke and removes any reality 
of harshness. 

I shall not accuse a child of stupidity because 
he does not learn what I want him to learn in the 
way I want him to learn it. I shall try instead 
to discover what is wrong with my teaching. 

I shall not invent ways for the children to kill 
time quietly when they have nothing useful to 
do. Every child will work at something worth 
doing while he is in school, and when something 
worth while is accomplished I shall send him 
home or out to play. He shall not get the 
notion of the school as a playroom. 

I shall study the criticisms made of schools in 
general and set out to eliminate from my schools 
the faults complained of. Making out a list, like 
Benjamin Franklin, I shall take one at a time 
and spend a week in remedying that weakness. 
Next week I shall attack another, and by daily 
effort and nightly reflection substitute a virtue 
for what had been a failing. 

Our aim is a common school education, not 
merely ready-made knowledge. The test of stc- 
cess will be in the progress made by the children 
in elementary subjects, so that the parents can 
note constant improvement in training, increased 
usefulness about the home, increasing interest 
in practical duties, and a liking for worth-while 
books, School examinations will be reckoned 


at their true value as tests of the teacher's 
ability rather than of the children’s progress. 
It may be protested that I cannot compel chil- 
dren to attend such a school. I shall not try. 
Instead of being compulsory, I shall make 
schooling a privilege. Then we shall hear no 
more of “compulsory education.” Tom Sawyer 
wanted his fence whitewashed, so he permitted 
the boys to do the work for him, charging them 
well for the privilege. Here and there would be a 
boy who would stay away unless compelled to 
attend. The school is better off without him and 
the boy is losing little, sentimentalists to the 
contrary. The school contributes nothing to 
the education or the betterment of the idle, lazy 
and disobedient boy, cajoled or forced into pas- 
sive goodness for a few hours a day. No school 
that I have ever known will prevent such a child 
growing up into a loafer, a menace to society. I 
do not say he cannot be reformed, but I do say 
that so long as the home lets him run wild, just 
so long will the school be unable to reform him. 


a 


ELIMINATING TRUANCY 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 

Dr. Franklin B. Dyer’s assurance that the 
boys of Boston have almost ceased to be “ab- 
sent from school without leave” turns a new 
p2ge in the history of truancy and brings the 
end of this disagreeable volume well in sight. 
In the old days the vagrant habits of these ab- 
sconders were the torment of educators and the 
despair of parents. The lads recoiled from 
pedagogy either to work mischief in the city 
streets or to inflict their wayward ways upon 
the suburbs. Depredations of all sorts usually 
marked their cross-country career and not a few 
of them graduated into correctional institutions. 
All this looked like “cussedness” in the boys, 
yet most of the evil came from the failure of the 
school to make education interesting. It has 
taken us years to realize that young folks are 
not primarily studious but primarily active, and 
that a goodly dose of doing must be added to 
learning if the school is to win their interest in- 
stead of arousing their aversion. In the new 
outlook of the educator, Superintendent Dyer 
tells us, “classrooms are not intended to be 
places of confinement, but big, pleasant rooms 
where boys and girls assemble to work at inter- 
esting tasks and play together under the leader- 
ship of a sympathetic teacher.” We read that 
“the child to whom the printed page means 
nothing but revolt has ‘found himself’ when a 
tool is put into his hands’”—has “waxed en- 
thusiastic in the joy of accomplishment, and has 
amazed his teachers by his pluck and persever- 
ance.” This is the industrial side of our pub- 
lic school program, and it has proved such a 
solvent of the attendance problem that dis- 
ciplinary or truancy cases, formerly from 300 to 
400 in number, have been reduced to seventeen, 
while even of the seventeen it is reported that 
they have been formed into a _ separate class 
under a teacher who is especially successful with 
boys of this type, and are being returned to the 
regular classes as fast as is found desirable. An- 
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other encouraging result is that the industrial 
interest has quickened the taste for academio 
work, making it possible for forty per cent. of the 
boys who had turned away from both book and 
pen to go on to the higher schools. A system 
which can thus transmute truancy into achieve- 
ment must have a sound psychology as _ its 
foundation. 


THE ORGANIZER OF PLAY 


BY HENRY S, CURTIS 

The key to the success of the playgrounds is 
the person who is put in charge. But thus far in 
most places this person has been poorly paid and 
insufficiently trained, and there has not been 
sufficient appreciation of the difficulty of the 
task assigned to him. There are now about 
seven thousand paid directors in the play- 
grounds of the country, of whom about ten per 
cent. are employed for the year. This 
number is increasing rapidly from year 
to year. In both Germany and England 
the organization of play is mostly under the 
regular teachers, but, in this country, we have 
largely placed it in the hands of physical 
trainers. In the rural school the play must be 
organized by the teacher if it is organized at all, 
and the same will be largely true also in our city 
schools, except in so far as we adopt the depart- 
mental system and have special teachers for 
each subject. But we are undoubtedly to have 
also special playground teachers in all of our 
larger systems. 

Young college men and women who have been 
accustomed to play, who are not obliged to take 
wp at once some profession, are often desirable 
as playground directors. If the person is to 
really enjoy his work, he should love children, 
be a good disciplinarian, and be essentially 
democratic and a good mixer, for the play- 
ground is the most democratic place on earth, 
and the snob cannot possibly survive in it. 
There are at least five qualifications that are es- 
sential to any large success. These are: First, 
that he shall have the spirit of play, for a wooden 
director can make work out of any kind of game 
both for himself and the children, while another 
may discover a new joy in it for all; second, he 
must be a good sportsman and know what the 
requirements of sportsmanship are, for sports- 
manship is the essential ethics of childhood, and 
a crooked director can implant crooked ideals in 
the mind of nearly every child; third, he must be 
able to secure co-operation on the part both of 
the children and the community. If the play- 
ground is to be really successful, it ought to be 
a sort of child’s world which will appeal to the 
children and which they will look upon as theirs, 
and they should be willing to make any effort 
that may be necessary to secure its success; 
fourth, he must be a good organizer in order to 
get the necessary activities started and to keep 
them going; and perhaps more than all, he must 
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be able to create that sort of social atmosphere 
in his playground from which friendship and co- 
operation and the essential virtues of childhood 
grow. 

Beside the regular directors in many of the 
larger systems, there are also a number of play 
specialists who have charge of industrial work, 
folk dancing, dramatics, athletics, gardening, 
and the like. 

The attendance at all playgrounds varies very 
greatly at different times of the day, and in 
order to meet this condition it is desirable that 
there should be beside the regular directors cer- 
tain unpaid assistants who will come in to help 
at these more crowded times. If the older boys 
and girls can be brought in to help as monitors 
and assistants in various places, it will ofttimes 
do much in the way of developing a spirit of co- 
operation among the children and relieve the di- 
rector of many of the small but wearying de- 
tails in the care of supplies, swings and other 
pieces of apparatus. It is a good thing, also, to 
have parents, especially in the early evening, as- 
sist as judges or umpires or in other ways. In 
a considerable number of cities, normal students 
or others who wish to secure paid positions in 
the playgrounds serve as apprentice directors 
for a summer or a portion of a summer in order 
that they may be employed later. Such unpaid 
assistants are of great value in supplementing 
the work of the regular director, but it must 
not be thought that a playground can be carried 
on successfully with volunteer assistants alone. 


RELATION OF TEACHER TO COUNTY 
SUPERINTENDENT 


BY ADDIE M, AYERS 
Lewiston, Idaho 


There should be the greatest sympathy and the 
strongest co-operation between teachers and 
county superintendent. County superintendents 
are overworked and have not the time to visit 
each school more than once or twice a term. Be- 
cause of lack of supervision which it is possible 
to give, they try to carry on constructive work 
from the office by organizing boys’ and girls’ 
clubs, parent-teachers’ associations, spelling con- 
tests and field meets; by suggesting the ways of 
managing industrial work, special programs, 
seat work and opening exercises; and by 
recommending professional reading matter, new 
equipment and ways of beautifying the rural 
school. Every rural teacher should make an 
effort to become acquainted with the educational 
policies of the state and county as carried on 
through the county superintendent’s office and 
to act in perfect harmony with those plans and 
to try to put them into operation. In order to 
do so, teachers should read carefully all printed 
matter and circular letters sent from the county 
office. Answer all correspondence promptly. 
Send programs and reports promptly, as re- 
quested.—Idaho Handbook. 


© 


The keynote of the school fair is that it arouses the girls and boys.—G. C, Creelmaa, 
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EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


NOTABLE WOMEN MEMBERS OF THE 
CALIFORNIA BOARD OF EDUCATION 


Of the seven members of the California State 
Board of Education, having general supervision 
and direction of public instruction, two are 
women: Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum of Alhambra 
and Mrs. Agnes Ray of Oakland; each of whom 
has brought to the service of the state a per- 
sonal force and influence that have materially 
contributed to the value and the efficiency of the 
board work. 

Mrs. ©. Shepard Barnum holds the office of 
vice-president of the board, and after the retire- 
ment of Judge W. H. Langdon from the presi- 
dency, filled that office until his successor was 
chosen. The variety of her interests in educa- 
tional and social work as well as the tireless 
energy that animates them, is attested by the 
simplest record of the studies she has made and 
the offices she has held or is holding. Graduat- 
ing as Mary Gilmore from the University of 
California with the degree B. L., she took post- 
graduate courses both at that university and at 
Radcliffe College, Cambridge, Mass. Return- 
ing to California, she was married to Dr. O. 
Shepard Barnum in 1897. Her professional 
career began as instructor in English at the state 
normal school at Los Angeles and was continued 
afterwards as principal of Cummock Academy in 
that city. She was chairman of the Department 
of School Patrons, National Educational Asso- 
ciation, 1910-1912; chairman of the Department of 
Education of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, 1911 to 1914; chairman of the Pacific Coast 
Field Committee of the National Board of the 
Y. W. C. A.; has also served on Child Labor 
Committee, Social Service Commission of 
Federal Council of Churches, Special Collabora- 
tor United States Bureau of Education, and, in 
addition, has been a leader and earnest worker 
in the local activities of church and , school, 
women’s clubs and the Order of the Eastern Star, 
in Los Angeles and Southern California, gener- 
ally. 

Mrs. Barnum has notable vivacity of both 
speech and manner. With her, knowledge is 
power. Belonging less to the purely scientific or 
the contemplative type of mind than to the execu- 
tive, she naturally becomes a leader in all ac- 
tivities in which she engages, especially in those 
answering to her spirit of social service. 

Mrs. Agnes Ray, who holds, and has held 
since the organization of the board, the position 
of Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
was born in Chicago, where she was graduated 


from the high school, after which she entered the 
Conservatory of Music of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Possessed of a fine singing voice and a 
high talent for both the interpretation and the 
composition of instrumental music, Mrs. Ray 
soon won recognition and appreciation as a 
church organist and as a teacher, serving in the 
latter capacity as principal of the Englewood 
School of Music at Englewood, Illinois, and 
afterwards as head of the department of music at 
Eureka Academy, Eureka, California. It is to be 
noted that in addition to the absorbing studies 
that music requires of its votaries, Mrs. Ray 
undertook along with them a study of drawing 
and portrait painting, taking lessons from some 
of the foremost masters of that art in Chicago 
and in San Francisco. ; 

Devoted first to her professional duties as a 
teacher and, after her marriage to Fisk M. Ray 
of Oakland, to the care of home-making for hus- 


‘band and three children, Mrs. Ray for some 


years took little interest in club work, finding 
recreation by turning her varied talents to the 
writing of plays, some of which achieved a high 
order of success in the way of popularity as well 
as in winning the approval of critics. When, 
however, the movement toward the enfranchise- 
ment of women in California became a matter 
of something more than talk, Mrs. Ray took an 
instant interest in it. Entering upon the cam- 
paign of education in favor of the movement, 
she became president of the Equal Suffrage 
League of Oakland and held that position until 
womanhood suffrage was attained. 

As her experience as a teacher fitted her for 
position on the State Board of Education, so has 
her service in politics in advancing the cause of 
equal suffrage, given her competence for the 
task of Chairman of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion. Her work in that respect has achieved 
notable success in bringing about legislation for 
the good of the schools, as was shown by the 
bills passed at the session of the Legislature in 
1915. 

Mrs. Ray’s most notable characteristic in pub- 
lic life is the serious earnestness with which she 
accepts and uses the responsibilities of office. 
Possessed in ample measure of the charm and 
grace of womanhood, her success as Chairman 
of the Legislative Committee of the Board of 
Education has been due not so much to these as 
to the tact with which she deals with different 
elements of support or of opposition, and the 
mental and moral force with which she im- 
presses the rightness of her cause upon the un- 
derstanding of all. 


What I see in the Social Centre movement is a recovery of the constructive and creative 
genius of the American people—Woodrow Wilson, President. 
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ILLITERACY CAMPAIGNS 

We know of no one who has for half a century 
had a clearer, nobler, more patriotic educational 
vision than that of Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart of 
Frankfort, Kentucky. While superintendent in 
Rowan County she appreciated the great affliction 
it was to individuals and to the public to have 
adults unable to read or write. There had been 
resolutions about illiteracy, lectures, sermons, edi- 
torials and magazine articles of infinite number, 
but no one had really started anything until Mrs. 
Stewart dared to believe that illiteracy could be 
wiped out of the third most illiterate state in the 
Union by 1920. 

What Dr. Samuel G. Howe did for Laura 
Bridgman, which paved the way for the marvelous 
work with Helen Keller, Mrs. Stewart is doing 
for eighteen states already, and will ultimately do 
for forty-eight states. 

No one can estimate the glorious achievement 
of eliminating illiteracy in a single state to say 
nothing of eighteen states, as Mrs. Stewart is 
now sure to do. 

It is not merely that there are not illiterates 
but that they have been transformed into liter- 
ates. 

The world marveled at the wonderful intelli- 
gence of Laura Bridgman, as it does at the bril- 
liancy of Helen Keller, but no one would have 
known that these girls had any appreciable intel- 
ligence but for the bridging of the chasm of sense 
limitations. 
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So has Mrs. Stewart revealed inconceivable 
ability and capability in many of these illiterates. 

We never see the proofs of the accomplish- 
ments of these people in a few weeks and some- 
times in a few days that we do not exclaim: 
“What wonders hath Cora Wilson Stewart 
wrought!” Really it is little short of the creation 
of new men and women. 

Mrs. Stewart's latest demonstration of power 
is the teaching of illiterates in jails, prisons and 
penitentiaries. By the Fourth of July more than 
a thousand convicts in the South will celebrate 
their independence of illiteracy. 

And not the least of all this triumph is the fact 
that Mrs. Stewart has become one of the most 
effective platform speakers in America. The 
reaction upon Mrs. Stewart is beyond expres- 
sion in its significance. 

VERMONT’S NEW COMMISSIONER 

In the selection of Dr. Milo B. Hillegas as the 
successor of Dr. Mason S. Stone as state commis- 
sioner of education, Vermont enters upon an 
entirely new educational career. 

Dr. Hillegas is one of the intensely, aggres- 
sively earnest young school men and will set a 
pace for the Green Mountain boys not surpassed 
in any other state. 

He is a native of St. Johnsville, N. Y., is forty- 
four years of age, is a graduate of Rochester, 
New York, University; earned his doctor’s de- 
gree in Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity; taught in the high school of Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, 1898-1900; taught in high school, 
Gouverneur, New York; principal at Chatham, 
N. Y., 1902-1908; assistant professor Teachers 
College, 1900-1910; editor-in-chief of the United 
States Bureau of Education, 1911; associate pro- 
fessor in Teachers College, 1911-1914. 

Dr. Hillegas was secretary of the commission 
that investigated the school system of Balti- 
more, Md., in 1911. This was the first important 
school’ investigation conducted and Dr. Hillegas 
did much of the field work connected with it. In 
1913 he was associated with the legislative com- 
mission that investigated the school system of 
Vermont. His particular part of the investiga- 
tion was connected with the elementary and 
rural schools. In 1914 he investigated the 
schools in the House of Refuge in Randall’s Is- 
land, New York. In 1915 he participated in an 
investigation of the Friends’ Central School in 
Philadelphia and also of the system of schools 
supported in part by the Jeanes Fund. Dr. 
Hillegas is the author of a scale for the measure- 
ment of English composition, articles on educa- 
tion in Modern Greece and the Montessori 
method in the Encyclopedia of Education and a 
contributor of articles on education and univer- 
sities and colleges in the New International Year- 
book. He is a member of the Society of College 
Teachers of Education, and a Fellow in _ the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science. 
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HUGH S. MAGILL 


One of the most ‘interesting school men in 
America is Superintendent Hugh S. Magill of 
Springfield, Illinois. 

He was elected from the township high school 
of Princeton, Illinois. At the time of his elec- 
tion to Springfield he was a member of the State 
Senate of Illinois, and had one year more to 
serve. 

When he was offered the superintendency at 
Springfield he conditioned his acceptance upon 
two things,—that he be permitted to serve out his 
unexpired term—one year—and that he be per- 
mitted to retain his residence in Princeton in case 
he should care to be _ re-elected to the senate. 
Both conditions were accepted by the Board of 
Education. 

He did not care to remain in the senate, but 
this year Governor Deneen has slated him, ap- 
parently, as his candidate for the governorship, as 
a leader of the reform element of the party, and 
he will undoubtedly make the race for the nomi- 
nation with the probability of winning not only 
the nomination but the election. 

Mr. Magill is easily the best campaigner in the 
state and he has always been a most skillful vote 
getter. 

As superintendent of Springfield he has been 
a leader in educational progress, which has meant 
increased investment in the schools and the 
wreckage of many educational superstitions. 

Naturally opposition was developed, and the 
other fellows put up a ticket that appeared to 
spell d-e-f-e-a-t for Magill and all that he stood 
for. 

The superintendent presented a _ Pro-Magill 
and Pro-progress ticket and Mr. Magill went out 
on a campaign such as no other city in Illinois 
has known, we think, and he did some mighty 
hard hitting. He hits to hurt. State Super- 
intendent Blair- and other educators stood with 
Magill, and his triumph was one that will never 
be forgotten in Illinois. That school campaign 
and its result are among the factors that make 
him so sought for in the forthcoming campaign. 


ate 


ANOTHER RELIGIOUS ATTACK 


Periodically some group of people attack the 
public schools. Sometimes it is because there is 
no religion taught and then because there is too 
much religion. Sometimes it is the “religion” in 
the physiologies, sometimes it is in songs, some- 
times in the literature, and often it is in the his- 
tories. 

The latest case that has come under our ob- 
servation is the attack made by the Episcopalians 
that school histories say that the Protestant 
Episcopal church was founded by King Henry 
VIII. A lively discussion has been started, and 
no one will be satisfied. 

Personally we can see no virtue in any study 
of history or tradition that has been left on the 
side track by the march of progress. 

It is no virtue of any kind—scholastic, religious 
or patriotic—that creates and continues a war of 
fact or fancy, of superstition or sentiment that 
ceased to be a live issue long ago. 

School officials will do well to blue pencil every 


‘education that educates is the successful intro- 
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statement that is put into the textbooks by 
someone who wishes to lord it over someone 
else through the public schools. 


PRESIDENT HARRIS PROMOTED 


President Abram W. Harris of Northwestern 
University, the greatest of all the universities of 
the Methodist church, has been elected to the 
secretaryship of the Board of Education of that 
church, which is, next to the Bishopric, the most 
significant post of honor in that church. _ Presi- 
dent Harris has had an unusual series of suc- 
cesses: President of the University of Maine, 
president of Tome Institute at Port Deposit, 
Maryland, and succeeded President Edmund J. 
James when he went ¢rom Northwestern Univer- 
sity to the presidency of the State University of 
Illinois. 


WATCH WEST VIRGINIA 


State Superintendent M. P. Shawkey of West 
Virginia is up for re-election for a third term. 
We had not thought it possible that he would or 
could have opposition, for he is one of the great 
State superintendents, one with few equals either 
in achievement or in the method and spirit of 
achievement, but it seems that there are those in 
West Virginia who think that two terms should 
be the limit for the state superintendent. 

Keep your eyes on West Virginia and see 
whether the children or the politicians are appre- 
ciated by the people. 


SALESMANSHIP IN SCHOOLS 


One of the really remarkable developments of 


duction of courses in salesmanship in public high 
schools. 

All of this achievement is due to the vision of 
one person. We know of nothing in modern 
education that is uniformly successful and uni- 
versally appreciated that is not fundamentally 
the conception and demonstration of one person. 

It is eminently fitting therefore that there 
should have been organized “The Prince Gradu- 
ate Association” in appreciation of Mrs. Lucinda 
W. Prince, wife of Hon. John T. Prince. We 
use elsewhere in this issue extracts from the ad- 
dress of Isabel Craig Bacon, director of sales- 
manship in the Boston public schools, read at the 
banquet given in Mrs. Prince’s honor at Hotel 
Biltmore, New York City, on February 17, 
1916. 


NEEDLESS ANXIETY 


There is much alarm in some quarters lest the 
superabundance of multimillionaries on the New 
York Committee of the Meeting of the National 
Education Association in that city should lead 
to some subserviency on the part. of the assocta- 
tion in some undesirable way. Such fear is need- 
less. The business meeting in New York City 
will be as heroic as any that has ever been held. 
There is no danger of anything that is undesir- 
able along conservative lines capturing that busi- 
ness meeting. 
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TOWELE’S TOURS 


Raiph E. Towle, whese management of the 
Excursions of the Bureau of University Travel 
made the Bureau world-famous, was one of the 
great sufferers in business by the tragedy in 
Europe and he has assumed the management of 
the Travel Department of the American Express 
Company, 65 Broadway, New York. 

Secretary D. W. Springer has appointed Mr. 
Towle as representative of the company as the 
official agent of the National Education Associa- 
tion in connection with the New York meeting. 

There are already arranged some matchless 
opportunities to see Bermuda, Nova Scotia, New- 
foundland, Porto Rico, Panama, Costa Rico, 
Cuba and Jamaica. Of course they have ar- 
ranged for all sorts of excirsions throughout New 
York State, the White Mountains, the Maine 
Coast and Canada. Even if you are not now con- 
templating any of these trips you cannot do less 
in justice to yourself than to send at once to Mr. 
Towle (65 Broadway, New York) for the plans 
already arranged. 

NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 

So far the speakers that have been definitely 
announced for the general sessions are as fol- 
lows: President Wilson; Former President Taft; 
Chinese Minister H. Wellington Koo; Albert 
Shaw, editor, Review of Reviews; Thomas 
Mott Osborne, former warden of Sing Sing; 
Senator Owen of Oklahoma; President Charles 
R. Van Hise, University of Wisconsin; Cora 
Wilson Stewart, of Kentucky; Ella Flagg 
Young, of Chicago; United States Commissioner 
of Education Claxton; William A. Wirt, of 
Gary; President G. Stanley Hall, of Worcester ; 
Professor John Dewey, of Columbia. 


MISS BOEHRINGER A CANDIDATE 


Miss C. Louise Boehringer, county superin- 
tendent of Yuma County, Arizona, who declined 
to be a candidate as state superintendent two 
years ago, has announced her readiness to seek 
the state office this year. Miss Boehringer is 
not only one of the most popular educators in 
Arizona, but there is probably no one outside of 
the state institutions who is as well known nation- 
ally. She is a graduate of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, has been the 
head of the Training School of Springfield, Illi- 
nois, and of a Missouri state normal school, and 
has held a similar position in the summer session 
of the State University of Missouri for several 
summers. No one in Arizona could bring to the 
office greater professional fitness, either in pre- 
paredness or experience. 

THE N. E. A. BREAKFASTS 

Arrangements have been made for “The 
Breakfasts” at Prince George Hotel, 7.30 a, m. 
Price, 75 cents. The hotel is centrally located on 
28th Street, between Fifth Avenue and Madison. 
This will be one of the distinctive features of the 
New York meeting. No speeches, but Hot Shot 
Questions and Gatling Gun Answers. A sort of 
Ford Hall scheme intensified. Come without 
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ceremoiiy. All you need is 75 cents, and you 
will have what Roosevelt styles a “Bully Time.” 
Incidentally don’t forget to write O. M. Plummer 
North Portland, Oregon, that you want to eat a 
$2 luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria (!) in honor 
of President D. B. Johnson by the Department 
of Administration, N. E. A. 


IN HONOR OF SHOOP 


The alumni of Chicago Normal Schoal made the 
annual Teachers’ Day at the college an occasion 
of appreciation of Superintendent John D. Shoop, 
who addressed the gathering in the afternoon. 
Several thousand public school teachers, pupils 
and parents witnessed the exhibition of the work 
of the children in the schools of Chicago and other 
schools of Cook County. There is enthusiasm 
as well as harmony in the educational life of city 
and county that speaks well for all concerned. 

UNFAIR TO RURAL SCHOOLS 


State Superintendent W. D. Ross of Kansas 
says: “Almost one-half of our pupils and more 
than one-half of our teachers are in the one- 
teacher rural schools. And yet we are expend- 
ing but one-third of our school budget upon 
them. Although our rural schools are of ap- 
proximately equal attendance and more _ than 
equal importance as compared with our graded 
schools, they have shorter terms, lower salaries, 
and generally inferior conditions under which to 


.do their work.” 


The Presbyterians have created a General 
Education Board. The new board is a consoli- 
dation of the college board and the board of edu- 
cation, and is composed of thirty-six members, 
eighteen ministers and eighteen elders. They 
were appointed at the closing session of the as- 
sembly and will hold a meeting soon to elect 
officers and decide upon the location of their 
headquarters. Several cities, including New 
York, Chicago and Philadelphia, are contestants 
for the honor. 

Major R. Moton, a negro of unmixed blood, 
who ‘has been installed as principal of Tuskegee 
Institute, will carry forward all plans of the late 
Dr. Booker T. Washington. He already has the 
hearty support and confidence of those who gave 
Dr. Washington the financial support that made 
his success possible. 

Chicago Board of Education is promoting a 
lively campaign for the cleaning out and clean- 
ing up of vice resorts in the neighborhood of 
schools. Every city must take the stand that 
such resorts shall never be near schools. 

Politics never made stranger bed-fellows than 
when Chancellor Day of Syracuse University is 
the chief promoter of Colonel Roosevelt. 

New York City will invest $5,000,000 in new 
school buildings this year. 

“Saving daylight” is the latest fad, fancy, or 
freak of promoters. 

July 3-8: National Education Association, New 
York City. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


A MENACING NOTE FROM MEXICO. 

The long-heralded 12,000 word note from 
Mexico is distinctly menacing and truculent. It 
charges the United States with bad faith; de- 
scribes the punitive expedition sent in pursuit of 
Villa as an invasion of Mexico; intimates sar- 
castically that if the United States, undisturbed 
by other military operations, is unable effectively 
to protect its own border, it should make allow- 
ances for Mexican difficulties, insinuates that 
Mexican revolutionary movements have been 
aided by the United States, demands the immedi- 
ate withdrawal of American troops, and declares 
that, if this is refused, the Mexican government 
will be left no alternative save to defend its ter- 
ritory by force of arms. After all allowance is 
made for Latin-American rhetoric, this note, 
taken in connection with the formidable con- 
centration of Mexican troops in northern. Mexico, 
creates a threatening situation. 

A GREAT NAVAL BATTLE. 

The result of the first great naval battle of the 
war is a keen disappointment to Great Britain. 
For twenty-two months, the German navy has 
been practically “bottled up” at Kiel, and the 
British navy has been constantly on guard to 
keep it from emerging. The British sailors have 
been impatient for an engagement, and it has 
been confidently assumed that, when the Ger- 
man ships came out, they would suffer for their 
temerity. But, in the battle between Skagerrak 
and. Hornriff, in the channel connecting the 
North and Baltic Seas, the German ships had the 
best of it. The earlier despatches, which came 
from Berlin, were regarded with some distrust, 
but the British admiralty frankly admits the 
loss of three battle cruisers and five destroyers. 
It is a heavy blow to England. Reports of the 
German losses vary; but they were much lighter 
than the British. 

WILSON AND PEACE. 

Those people—and there seem to have been 
a good many of them—who expected that .Presi- 
dent Wilson, in his speech at the conference of 
the League to Enforce Peace, would make a di- 
rect offer of mediation or outline terms of peace, 
under-estimated his discretion and good sense. 
In the apt phrase which he used to indicate his 
purpose, it was not a program but a creed which 
he sought to express; a creed which covered the 
right of every people to choose its own  sover- 
eignty; respect for the rights of small states to 
their sovereignty and their territorial integrity ; 
and an end to all disturbances of the peace 
originating in aggression and disregard of the 
tights of peoples and nations. This is a high 
ideal, but not so high that it should be impossi- 
ble to realize it. 

AS TO POSSIBLE MEDIATION. 

As to possible mediation, the President was at 
Pains to make it clear that, if it should ever be the 
Privilege of this country to suggest a move- 
ment toward peace among the nations now at 
war, the basis must be “such a settlement. with 
regard to their immediate interests as the 


belligerents may agree upon.” It would not be 
our part to outline such a_ settlement, for we 
have nothing to ask for ourselves, and we have no 
part in the quarrel. But—and this is the funda- 
mental purpose of the League to Enforce Peace, 
before which the President was speaking—we 
should seek to bring about a universal associa- 
tion of the nations to maintain the inviolate se- 
curity of the seas, and to prevent any war being 
begun either contrary to treaty covenants, or 
without warning and full submission of the causes 
to the opinion of the world. 


MORE NEUTRAL TERRITORY INVADED. 


The week has brought another invasion of 
neutral territory by the Teutonic allies. This 
time it is a force of 25,000 Bulgarians which, 
after serving a summary notice, has taken pos- 
session of Forts Rupel, Dragotina and Spatovo, 
six miles within the Greek frontier. The differ- 
ence ‘between this incident and that at the be- 
ginning of the war when Germany treated the 
treaty guaranteeing Belgian neutrality as “a scrap 
of paper” and invaded Belgium is that the Bel- 
gians rallied instantly to defend their territory, 
while the Greeks feebly left the forts which the 
Bulgars had ordered them out of, with only a 
few shots fired. But the Greeks are weakened 
by the pusillanimity of their King, who, from the 
beginning, has played into the hands of the Ger- 
mans, so far as he dared. It may be, however, 
that this Bulgarian invasion may arouse Greece 
to action. 


THE SEIZURE OF MAILS. 

The note addressed by our government to 
Great Britain and France, protesting against the 
illegal seizure of mails, and insisting that only a 
radical change in the present policy will satisfy 
this government, seems to have produced very 
little impression upon the public mind, either 
here or abroad. Possibly this is because the 
concessions which it contained went far to 
mitigate the severity of the language used else- 
where. If the belligerents have the right, as the 
note concedes, to seize mail matter which in- 
cludes stocks, bonds, coupons and similar securi- 
ties or money orders, checks, drafts, notes and 
other negotiable instruments, but have no right 
to seize correspondence, money-order lists, etec., 
how are they to determine what they have or 
have not the right to seize without opening the 
letters and holding back the mails for that pur- 
pose? That is the question which suggests it- 
self, but seems not to have been considered by 
the state department. 


SCANDINAVIAN: CONCESSIONS. 

Almost at the very moment when this strongly- 
worded letter was being despatched to Great 
Britain and France, the Danish and Norwegian 
steamship lines were making concessions under 
which they agree voluntarily to permit their 
steamers to visit Kirkwall and submit to search 
without the formality of seizure at sea. This is 
practically an admission that the belligerents 


Continued on page 642. 
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“THE CHILDREN’S CRUSADE” IN CINCIN- 
NATI 
BY FRANK WARD BURGOYNE 


At the May festival concert in Music Hall, 
Cincinnati, the joy and pride of the citizenly and 
especially the parental heart of Cincinnati 
naturally and properly knew no bounds. The 
principal choral work of the musical legend or 
cantata which constituted the entire program 
was performed with manifest understanding, with 
marvelously correct and effective musicianship 
and with that fervor of the youthful heart that 
sparkles with spontaneity and genuineness by 
some eight hundred children from our public 
schools. 

This musical panorama is a musical setting, by 
Pierne, of Marcel Schwob’s narrative in verse, 
which assembled from historical and legendary 
accounts a beautiful and touching and inspiring 
story of this movement in the thirteenth century 
on the part of many thousand boys and_ girls 
banded together to journey forth and recover 
Jerusalem. 

The information: regarding this occurrence, 
which may be called historical, is gathered from 
various sources, there having been no one 
chronicler so situated as to know it and report 
concerning it as a whole. 

A great many false and fanciful tales gained 
circulation and more or less credence, as was in- 
evitable in those days, especially in connection 
with anything in the nature of a religious revival. 
This project, originated and executed by juvenile 
zealots, was a sensational occurrence of just the 
sort to produce a bumper crop of rumor and 
romance. 

The composer divides his work into four parts— 
The Forthsetting, The Highway, The Sea, The 
Savior in the Storm. 

Everything conspired to make this as nearly 
a perfect performance as could be imagined., 
This is the time of year when voices are at their 
best in this climate. The singers were confident 
of doing their best. It was a request program 
and the audience was known to be eager to hear 
it. The soloists were ideally suited for their 
roles. 

The women’s chorus, representing the mystic 
voices that called to the children to set forth 
“for Jerusalem, where Jesus waits,” was a deli- 
cately and perfectly balanced group of pure, 
sweet voices, singing from high up in the rear 
part of the stage. Their music was serenely 
beautiful. 

The chorus of men, representing sailors, sang 
with splendid certainty and energy, producing 
striking effects. 

Then the children, they of the title role, how 
can the beautiful quality of their composite tones 
and the perfection of their musicianship be de- 
scribed? The mere mention of them to those 
who heard them will recall it all better than words 
could describe, for it will live long and vividly in 
memory. Whether intoning exultantly their holy 
anticipations, or happily the picturesque sur- 
roundings of their pilgrimage, or their looking 
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- wonderingly at the sea, or their fears and faith 


in the face of danger, or their final jubilant 
hallelujah, they sang with intelligence, confidence 
and fervor. 

To what or whom are the people indebted for 
this immensely pleasurable and profitable feature 
of the festival? It is not simply to its good for- 
tune in possessing juvenile residents with such 
exceptional musical gifts that they can do these 
exceptional things. 

It is not wholly because of their splendidly 
efficient special training by Professor Alfred 
Hartzel, though so successful a chorus master, 
with such an understanding of his work and such 
a command over his workers, is an invaluable 
factor in achieving complete results of cultivation 
and the highest degree of proficiency. 

But back of all this there must be an “area” (to 
borrow from the forecaster’s vocabulary) in which 
this fairest of festival days originates; there must 
be regular methods and habits of instruction in 
the department of music of our public school 
system which provides an aptitude and an_ in- 
spiration out of which such superb attainments 
develop. 

A consultation with Professor Walter H. 
Aiken, supervisor of music in the Cincinnati pub- 
lic schools, sustained the writer’s hypothesis and 
revealed to him the possession on Mr. Aiken's 
part of ideas and a spirit that constitute the prin- 
cipal single source from which the tributary 
streams of musical inclination and ability arise 
and are directed to flow together to make up the 
flood of melody and harmony that empties into 
the hospitable sea of grown-up music lovers’ 
hearts at Music Hall. 

He thinks of the thousands of his musical dis- 
ciples as related to the 20,000,000 of children in 
the United States who sing every day at school. 
He realizes that here in Cincinnati it costs but 
forty-nine cents per year for each child’s educa- 
tion who sang at the festival last evening. What 
a trivial outlay for such a cultural treasure and 
civic asset! 

He broadly and nobly conceives of his respon- 
sibility and opportunity, as well as those of his 
able assistant teachers of music and all the prin- 
cipals and grade teachers associated in the work, 
as embracing the training of the city’s whole 
school population in the love and cultivation of 
musical art, involving the character of music it 
sings, the character it sings into music, the music 
it sings back into character, the knowledge 
gained in it and the spiritual strength awakened 
by it in all these young hearts. 

Mr. Aiken’s sentiments and philosophy in re- 
spect to school music accord with those of 
Thomas Tapper, the. writer of the music books, 
who has remarked that “we are not teaching a 
part of education; we are dealing with the very 
breath of it; we are supplving the spirit of it all. 
The youth sent out into life with some years of 
school music mingling with the rest of his learn- 
ing is not merely polished a little brighter in one 
spot; he is alive farther in.” 

It is seventy-two years since music was first 
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given its foothold in the public schools of Cin- 
cinnati. It has been identified very helpfully 
not only with the city’s cultural progress, but with 
the extension of its commercial interests, for its 
growth as a musical centre has encouraged the 
establishment of large musical instrument _fac- 
tories and houses dealing in musical supplies as 
well as the adoption by hundreds of men and 
women of music teaching as a profession. 

But the thing that interests -us most immedi- 
ately and deeply at present is our having an ad- 
ministration of this department that heartens and 
delights us through its fundamental and essen- 
tial part in the production of the children’s 
chorus of the festival. Public expression of ap- 
preciation and gratefulness is due to its con- 
scientious, competent and high-minded head and 
every one connected with him. 

It was Frank Van der Stucken who some years 
ago instituted the custom of preparing the pu- 
pils from the schools for participation in our 
great biennial musical events, and he is remem- 
bered in this connection for what this happy ar- 
rangement has meant to the music-loving public, 
to the children themselves, and to their parents, 
who are admitted to the final rehearsals in which 
the great orchestra and great soloists take part. 

We are thankful for our enjoyment of the chil- 
dren’s concert work and for its drawing our at- 
tention to the good work that is going forward in 
our schools. 

‘In no other city in this country or in the world 
is this immense contribution to artistic life used 
or conserved as it is in Cincinnati—Cincinnati 
Commercial Tribune. 


WE OUT-GREEK THE GREEKS 


American boys—even city boys—are often 
better developed physically than the ancient 
Greeks. And every record of the ancient 
Greek but one—the broad jump with weights, 
which isn’t practiced to any extent—has been 
broken by New York city school boys. This 
was discovered recently when sixty boys equal 
to the best of the Greeks were needed for a 
Shakespeare masque at the great out-door 
stadium of the College of the City of New York. 

It was no long and discouraging task to find 
those boys. On the contrary, 200 applied at the 
first opportunity. Practically all of them not 
only met but surpassed the best of the ancient 
Greek standards both in measurements and in 
physical tests. The sixty who had most time 
for rehearsals were chosen. 

Civilization, which has freed: us from the su- 
perstitions of exposure and torture in developing 
strength and courage, has, of course, brought 
with it possibilities of ease and softness unknown 
to earlier peoples. But the advantages of sani- 
tation, better food, better knowledge of how to 
live seem to have more than compensated for 
any of the disadvantages——Bangor Daily News. 


M. L. M., Ohio: I had taken the Journal for a num- 
ber of years but discontinued it for three months, only 
to find that I needed it very much. 


A VIRILE SCHOOL SYSTEM 


Atlantic City, New Jersey, may well be num- 
bered among the most advanced, the most aggres- 
sive and the most firmly consolidated of school 
systems. 

Happily provided with good school buildings 
of modern type, with strong teachers, and under 
the most thorough supervision it takes its place 
among the best of school systems everywhere. 
Under Superintendent Charles B. Boyer none of 
the important features which add to the com- 
pleteness of a modern school system have been 
overlooked. If they have not all been put into 
full effect it is merely that the board has not taken 
full action thereon. Superintendent Boyer’s 
touch and his thoughtful forecast of needs _ will 
always show to his board what may be lacking 
to keep the school system of Atlantic City close 
to the head of the procession. 

As might be expected the high school under 
the efficient charge of Henry P. Miller maintains 
successfully its rightful place at the apex of the 
school system. With its forty-five assistants, not 
counting special teachers, there would naturally 
be room for varied instruction covering a wide 
range of subjects. Such an opportunity carries 
with it, of course, the danger of dissipating the 
strength of the instruction given or it opens the 
widest of opportunities to the pupils so fortu- 
nate as to have their lot cast in so well-ordered 
a community. Which is the outcome here none 
who know Superintendent Boyer or Principal 
Miller will have occasion to doubt. A. school 
that in addition to the regular curriculum of the 
average high school can include the French, 
Italian and German languages and is just about 
to include Spanish can surely be said to have a 
sense of its responsibility in a cosmopolitan 
community like that of Atlantic City—and one 
daily growing more so. Any one who has visited 
much this seaside resort will recognize the many 
problems it thas to meet, but the most search- 
ing examination will not reveal any weak spots 
in the school system, while an air of united in- 
telligence and earnestness pervades the entire 
management of the schools and impresses itself 
upon even the casual visitor. 

The educational atmosphere that hovers over 
a community may prove either exhilarating or 
depressing. Besides, there are small tokens 
that indicate the actual drift of affairs. One has, 
for instance, only to attend the wisely selected 
courses of lectures held in the comfortable audi- 
torium of the high school building and open to 
the public, to realize how permeating the cul- 
ture of the schools may become to a whole com- 
munity. 

Atlantic City has a fine co-operation of kindred 
minds in Superintendent Boyer and Principal 
Miller, not to mention others of the teaching 
force, and the whole people, including scores of 
visitors, are the fortunate heritors of a rich legacy 
thereby. A. 
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I. L. S., Illinois: I am very much pleased with the 
Journal of Education. 
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‘EDUCATION AT PHILADELPHIA CIVIC MORE TESTIMONY FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


EXPOSITION 


Philadelphia’s big Civic Exposition (held from May 15 


to June 10, 1916) was a place of dreams; but in no 
feature of the future depicted was the dream more splen- 


didly visualized than in the education exhibit. 

Public schools, colleges, industrial, art and schools of 
various kinds and the universities were all shown in a 
thrilling combination of reality and future glory—well 
expressed in the terse words, “What We Have and 
What We Want.” 

The value of realization was so thoroughly realized 
by the astute Board of Education that a generous ap- 
propriation was made for the arrangement of the public 
school exhibits as units, and for five handsome banners 
to be awarded as prizes from the board to the schools 
having the best displays. 

The space set aside for education took a large part of 
the floor in the great auditorium of the Philadelphia 
Commercial Museums (adjoining the University of 
Pennsylvania campus), said to be the largest exposition 
hall on one floor in the country. An adequate arena 
was devoted to daily demonstrations, drills, ete., by 
schocls assigned for the various days. One large section 
was devoted to cooking (af which parents could sample 
their children’s products), one to sewing classes, others 
to trade school and to evening class demonstration. The 
“lantern slide library’ (said to be the most complete 
of its kind) circulated like books in schools,and owned by 
the Board of Education, was shown. All the phases of 
the inclusive work of Philadelphia’s modern school 
system were depicted by chart and diagram along with 
the pressing need for extension, larger provision and 
greater public interest. In the setting forth, the fact 
was emphasized that nothing yields such rich and perma- 
nent returns in human success and happiness as educa- 
tion; and that money invested in child weliare and cul- 
ture is the safest and soundest investment, counting 
not only for today but for the larger and better 
tomorrow. 

The University of Pennsylvania’s display was also a 
notable visioning of the great and good work of a great 
and valuable asset and factor in the civic development 
of the great and growing metropolis for whose best 
development the university has been recently showing 
a vivid recognition and splendid activity. 

The Philadelphia School of Industrial Art (with its 
fine useful art exhibits), Berea College (for manual 
training of colored students), the schools for the blind 
and for the dependent, etc.. and the trade school of the 
Eastern Penitentiary (with rare handicraft by convicts) 
were among the scores of educationai exhibitors. 

Every day was an “Education Day” at the exposition 
for those who viewed the instructive picturized and 
schematic presentation of municipal activity in process— 
public safety, works, health, wharves and docks, chari- 
ties, municipal research, institutions, libraries, economics, 
etc., of the United States Government and Pennsylvania 
State Departments, etc., showing things now being done 
and things expected to do. 

No day was more interesting than that of Scientific 
Temperance, when “the hope of the future,” the school 
children, en masse, sang the stirring state temperance 
song, “Pennsylvania Shall be Free’; gave patriotic 
drills; school orchestras played enlivening music; and 
speakers urged the children “to think, talk, dream and 
resolve” that the drink evil should be banished from city, 
state afd nation. 


E. R., Michigan: I certainly enjoy the paper and find 
it the most helpful of any school journal I have ever 
taken. 


373 McKinley Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Dr. Winship:— 

I have read the report regarding sex morality 
in high schools with much interest. Probably there 
is no other teacher in the nation who has visited so 
many high schools for the purpose of influencing the 
mora! life of pupils and consulting with principals about 
character education’as I have. Let me add my testi- 
mony that there is no cause at all for singling out the 
high school for attack as conducive to sex immorality 
among young people. It exerts a very strong influence 
in favor of honorable conduct. The influence of bad girls 
and boys is widened by the aggregation of young people 
in a high school, but the good influence of boys and girls 
of high standards is increased for the benefit of all by 
the high school life. 

The moral conditions in any given high school simply 
reflect those of the community. There is a strong desire 
on the part of all honorable citizens to gain better 
moral conditions for their community. By personal 
knowledge and experience most people know that cheat- 
ing, lying, discourtesy, loafing, stealing, meanness is 
prevalent in the common life of every community, and 
that sex immorality is an evil among boys and girls and 
adults that results in disease, sorrow and character de- 
generation for very many, and is a menace at all times. 
The general public, including even those who are guilty, 
feels a keen desire for higher moral conditions of -life, 
and is getting ready to insist on results from charac- 
ter education of children in all the institutions having 
responsibility for the bringing up of children—the school, 
the church and the home. The criticism which parents 
indulge in toward the school is a confession of weakness 
in the home and an expression of desire for more help 
from the school. If the high schoo] can strengthen its 
influence over character development and help the home 
more effectively to produce grown-up children who are 
worthy of the devotion the parents have shown them, 
then the high school will win new gratitude. The policy 
ought to be not to refuse to accept responsibility for 
moral education of high school pupils but to accept a 
greater measure of responsibility, and to discover ways 
and means by which stronger influences can be directed 
to the growth of character in high school pupils. 

Yours cordially, 
Milton Fairchild. 
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A PATRIOTIC CREED FOR THE CHIL- 


DREN OF THE NATION 


St. Paul, Minn. 

Believing that the time is ripe for a national patriotic 
creed for the children of the nation, I ask the great 
favor of a little of your space to widely present the idea 
to thinking people. At the end of this letter is copied 
what I wrote out when the idea came to me, but it will 
please be understood that a national body, like the G. A. 
R., for example, should prepare the creed and have it 
approved by the President, thus giving it the official 
sanction of the nation’s head. 

(In this way no race or creed could possibly take ex- 
ception to its being repeated weekly or daily in our day 
schools and weekly in the Sunday schools of the nation. 

Adequately written it might possibly rank with Lin- 
coln’s GettySburg speech and sweep the nation, thus 
making for a more perfect amalgamation of our various 
race strains. 

If the committee would draft a paragraph with special 
reference to an international point of view so that chil- 
dren in every nation would repeat daily a recognition 
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that the rights of their country ended where the rights 
ot other nations began, it would surely have a beneficial 
effect in time. The knowledge that the children of the 
world were repeating daily a creed breathing good fel- 
lowship for all other children would in itself be an in- 
spiration. 

“T believe in the God of all nations who ever ruleth 
ali things for His own great purposes. I believe in my 
country, America, born in the Icve of liberty and purified 
in the fires of maintaining it. I believe in her destiny 
as the great exemplar of freedom; in her honesty of pur- 
pose; in her high ideals for the best service of all hu- 
manity—a service of which I will be a part and which 
I will do my best to keep pure. 

“I owe allegiance and honor to her flag and constitu- 
tion before any other earthly interest, and conceive it to 
be my highest duty to so live day by day a clean and 
upright life that later on I may be worthy of American 
citizenship.” 

J. W. Hamilton. 


+> 


PATRIOTISM IN PHILADELPHIA 


A new departure marked the 1916 annual spring carni- 
val of the live Philadelphia Home and School League. 
Under the stimulus of its founder and president, Mrs. 
Mary V. Grice, the league this year held no less than a 
dozen different, notable events in various parts of the 
city. 

“Americanization” was the keyword of the whole com- 
prehensive, spectacular plan, the object being to visual- 
ize American historical episodes for and by the chil- 
dren of the public schools, 

The school districts were organized with “Holders” in 
each, from whom only could cards of free admission 
be obtained to the “Historical Review” in each district. 
Quantities of red, white and blue lead pencils played 
the financial part, these being sold through an organized 
chain system, from “Holders” (through “Leads,” 
“Points” and “Tips’’) to “Stars’—the last being those 
who secured ten purchasers of pencils. 

Dr. John D. Mahoney (West Philadelphia High 
School for Soys) acted as chairman of the efficient pro- 
gram committee. 

In every case the Historical Review was a great suc- 
cess. The scenes were carefully chosen from significant 
events bearing on and impressing patriotism of the 
highest type. Of course “The Signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence” led, with “The Landing of Wil- 
liam Penn in 1680,” “The Reception to Lafayette in 
1824,” “Penn’s Treaty with the Indians,” “The Making 
of the American Flag,” “Lydia Darragh,” ete. An 
impressive number was the presentation of the beauti- 
ful allegory, “History presenting a Wreath of Fame to 
Crispus Attucks and Negro Soldiers of the Revolution.” 

“Great American Inventors” were impersonated 
(including the men and women who devised the cotton 
gin, steamboat, locomotive, thresher and binder, tele- 
graph, sewing-machine, telephone, electricity, aeroplane) 
accompanied by song and demonstration. 

Musical features and dances were introduced, among 
them the “Colonial Minuet,’ the “Dance of American 
Beauties” and “The Melting Pot,” in which groups of 
children in costumes of various foreign lands, singing 
their national songs, were shown entering a public 
school. 


J. A. S. 


C. E. M., Iowa: The Journal is excellent. We use it 
for our normal training classes, and it is a great help. 


P. H. H., Kentucky: I cannot afford to miss an issue 
of the Journal of Education. It is beyond a question 
the greatest professional paper published. 


BOOK TABLE 


CITY ARITHMETICS. By William A. Boylan, district 
superintendent of New York, and Floyd R. Smith, 
principal of Public School 167, Brooklyn. Six volumes. 
First and Second Books for third, fourth and fifth 
grades. New York: Charles FE. Merrill Company. 
Cloth. Price, 44 cents per copy. 

New arithmetics are in demand. Every conceivable 
scheme is tried in order to get better results than have 
been secured by others. This is an heroic effort made by 
two efficient educators of New York City, a principal and 
a district superintendent, to achieve definite and large 
results. 

In the first place they divide the work of the three 
years, the three arithmetical years of a pupil's life, into 
six half-yearly books, each with a definite amount of 
work to be accomplished, so definite that neither teacher 
nor pupil can be diverted from its purpose and the re- 
quired results are such that there can be no question as 
to whether or not the half-year book is mastered. 

The other great aim is the elimination of every need- 
less phase of the work and the multiplicity of exercises 
for adequate practice for making the achievement certain. 
In it all the scheme is to reduce the teacher’s interference 
with the pupil’s work to the minimum and the pupil’s 
development of power to the maximum. lf the children 
are not masters of the art of using number skilfully and 
accurately when they have worked along the lines pre- 
sented in these six books in the three grades, it would 


—_ to be a hopeless task to try to attain arithmetical 
results. 


HOW TO WRITE BUSINESS LETTERS. Edited by 
Walter K. Smart, head of the department of English of 
Armour Institute, Chicago. Chicago: A. W. Shaw & 
Company. Price, 70 cents. 

This very practical book is based upon a study of nearly 
two thousand business letters and of the specific methods 
of highly trained sales specialists and of advertising ex- 
perts. It shows the student how to answer actual, every- 
day correspondence with the best results. Many letters 
are reproduced in typewriter type so as to make the vol- 
ume of the most practical use. To all who are interested 
in a study of business correspondence this book will be 
found more than usually helpful. 


PRESENT DAY GEOGRAPHY. By Mrs. R. E. Brown, 

Granville, N. Y. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. 

In this little book are given indispensable facts regard- 
ing present geographical conditions in Germany, France, 
British Isles, Belgium, and Austria-Hungary. We know 
of no place in which one can find such valuable informa- 
tion without political, social, or national bias, as here. £ 
Every one who would be well informed should read this ri eo 
book and every teacher of European geography must i Does 
read it in order to be-an intelligent teacher of her sub- ie 
ject. 


MANUAL TRAINING FOR RURAL SCHOOLS. By kee me 
Lewis M. Roehl. Milwaukee: The Bruce Publishing De 
Company. Price, 35 cents. 

Here are a set of woodworking problems adapted to 
rural schools, selected by one who has had much success- 
ful experience in the leadership of country boys and girls 
along the line of farm mechanics. j 


CHILDREN’S SONGS OF CITY LIFE FOR THE 
KINDERGARTEN AND HOME. Words by Anna 
Phillips See. Music by Sidney Dorlon Lowe. 
New York: A. S. Barnes Company. Cloth. Price, $1. 
So far as we recall this is the first time that a school 

song book has been prepared especially for city children, 

giving them songs about everyday scenes and activities. 

There are songs about “The Window-box,” “Brooks in 

the Street,” “A Wet Street,” “Cloud Boats,” “Back 

Yards,” “Round the Year with the Tree,” “The Parade,” 

“The Trolley Car,” “A City Sunday,” “The Organ-man 

and the Monkey”—twenty-seven songs in all. 


your OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids, No Smarting— 
oa Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 

mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicaga 
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= NEWS 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part 
Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of schoo] work or oe eres 
Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


of the country. 
are acceptable as news. 


Meetings to be Held 


JUNE. 
American Library As- 
sociation. Asbury Park, N. J. 
Mrs. Mary W. Plummer, New 
York Public Library, president; 
George B. Utley, 78 East Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, secretary. 


27-30: Maryland State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Ocean City. Hugh W. 
Caldwell, Chesapeake City, secre- 


tary. 

JULY. 

8: American Scaool Hygiene Asso- 
ciation, New York City. Secre- 
tary, Dr. William A. Howe, State 
Education Building, Albany. 

8-10: National Education Associa- 
tion, New York City. 

OCTOBER. 


10-13: Vermont State Boys’ and 
Girls’ Agricultural and Industrial 
Exposition, Burlington. 

12-14: Vermont State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Burlington. Elwin L. 
Ingalls, Burlington, president; 
Miss Etta Franklin, Rutland, sec- 
retary. 


26-July 1: 


13-14: Lake Superior Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Superior, Wisconsin. 
Professor Royce, Superior, presi- 
dent. 

13-14: Northeastern Wisconsin 
Association, Appleton, 

1S. 


0-28: Indiana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 


October 30 to November 1: Colorado 
State Association at Grand Junc- 
tion. November 1, 2, 3: At Pueblo. 
November 2, 3, 4: Denver. H. V. 
Kepner, Denver, president. 

NOVEMBER. 

@4! Iowa State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Des Moines. Superintendent 
O. E, Smith, Indianola, Iowa, sec- 
retary. 


9-11: Kansas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Topeka. L. W. Mayberry, 
president. 


16-18: Missouri State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. St. Louis. E. M. Carter, 
Columbia, Mo., secretary. 

$0-December 2: Texas State Teachers 
Association, Fort Worth. Nat Ben- 
ton, Corpus Christi, Texas, presi- 
dent; Cowles, Corpus 
Christi, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


DURHAM. The Agricultural 
College graduates tes thirty- five. 
MAINE, 
LUBEC. Superintendent W. H. 


Sturtevant, who has the Eastport- 
Lubec District with 10,000 popula- 


tion, has reason to be gratified with 
what is being done in these cities 
and in the way it is being done. 
There are a variety of problems pre- 
sented by these two cities not the 
least of which is the fact that each 
city is a one- industry city—fish can- 
ning and packing of various kinds. 
Many families come in from New 
Brunswick for the long summer, the 
end of one schoo] year and the first 
of another, and are never here for 
the body of the school year. This is 
surely a problem quite unusual. 
And some of the families positively 
refuse to send their children to 
school on the ground that they are 
not residents at all. 
MASSACHUSETTS, 

LAWRENCE. The trustees of the 
Industrial School have decided to 
establish a course for electricians em- 
ployed as moving picture operators. 

A tract of land containing nearly 
200,000 square feet and valued at 
$25,000 has been presented to the city 
for playground purposes by Edward 
F. Searles of Methuen. 

The land is given on condition that 
the city provide an appropriation to 
put it imto condition tor immediate 
use and attend to its maintenance by 
annual appropriation. 


BOSTON. William Orr, deputy 
commissioner of education, has 
signed to accept a more remunera- 
tive position as senior secretary of 
education of the International Com- 


mittee of the Y. M. C. A. of North 
America. Mr. Orr took office March 
1, 1910. 

He was born in 1860, graduated at 
Amherst in 1883, served as principal 
of Hopkins Academy of Hadley and 
Smith Academy at Hatfield, from 
1888 to 1894 was science teacher in 
Springfield High School, and after 
1900 submaster and master of the 
same school, becoming state deputy 


commissioner of education in 1910, 
with jurisdiction over elementary 
and high schools. 

MONSON. Seth G. Haley of 
East Hartford, Conn., has just been 
elected principal of the Monson 
Academy for the ensuing year. Mr. 


Haley is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, 1907. He has taught in Booth- 
bay. Freeport, Me., has been princi- 
pal of the Canton High School at 
Collinsville, Conn., and at East 
Hartford, Conn. 

AMHERST. C. W. Marshall, 
sixteen years principal of the 
herst High School, has resigned his 
position. He has accepted a posi- 
tion as teacher of Latin and English 
in the high school of Northampton. 
Mr. Marshall is an Amherst gradu- 
ate, class of 1888. 


for 
Am- 


SOUTHERN STATES, 


TENNESSEE. 
MEMPHIS. Tennessee is pre- 


pared to make great strides during 


Cruise forVacation ‘on the Lakes 


“Minnesota” to BUFFALO 
(NIAGARA FALLS) and RETURN uitcieting 


via Charlevoix, Harbor Springs and — 
historic Mackinac Island, stopping at 
Detroit ard Cleveland, viewing both ways by 
daylight the beautiful seenery of the Detroit 
River and St. Clair Flats, stopping at all points 
of interest. Twelve-hour stop at Buffalo allows 
oe of time to see Niagara Falis. One 
26, including berth and meals. During 
season leaves Chicago Saturdays 1:30 p. m. 


The Magnificent Steel Steamship $ Ap 


Island, Ludington, Manistee, Onek: 


lines for Lake Superior and Eastern Points. 


J. C. CONLEY, Gen. Pass. Agt., 


Our line of steamers offers you the greatest possible opportunity for real rest and genuine pleasure. 
The Elegant Steel Steamships 
MINNESOTA, MISSOURI, MANITOU, ILLINOIS ’ 


offer unrivaled service between Chicago, Charlevoix, Petoskey, ber View, Harbor Springs, Mackinac 
ama. Frankfort, Glen Haven, Gle 
——- steamer from Glen Haven), and Traverse Bay 


The Elegant Steel Steamship 
“Missouri” to SAULT =” MARIE 
and RETUR 


Meals 
via Charlevoix, Petoskey, for 
Mackinac Island—running the ‘ River by day- 
light, returning via a portion of Georgian Bay and 
the scenic Grand Traverse Bay, stopping at all — 
of interest. One Way $14, including meals & 
During Season leaves Chicago Mondays 4:00 p. m. 
S. *‘Missouri’’ also makes a special trip each 
week to Onekama, Frankfort, Gien Maven and 
Gien Arbor, leaving Chicago Saturdays at 4:00 p. m. 


n Arbor, Leland 


vi aauto or con- 
rts, Sault Ste. Marie, and B i 


alo, connecting 
or iifustrated folder and hook of tours address 


Northern Transportation Co. ai, 
h End “ay Street Bridge, Chicago, Ill. 
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Crease 


as a result of pursuing our 


NORMAL TRAINING COURSES 


Many High Schoolsthroughoutthecountry 
are still installing commercial courses. They 
are looking for teachers. They are having 
hard work to findthem. Good commercial 


teachers are scarce. 


Qualify as acommercial teacher and move 
up into ‘‘secondary’’ school work. Com- 
mercial teaching is vitally interesting and 
enjoyable and abounds in large opportunities 


for tangible usefulness. 


Ask for complete illustrated catalog. 


Malden Commercial School 


Ask our Graduates or Any One who employs them. 
Walter Leroy Smith, President 
Malden, Mass. 


We also offer courses that prepare for clerks, stenog- 
raphers, bookkeepers, stenotypists and secretaries. 


156 Pleasant Street, 


the next ten years, S. W. Sherrill, 
superintendent of the educational de- 
partment of Tennessee, told mem- 
bers of the Shelby County Teachers’ 
Association at their final meeting of 
the year. 

Dr. Sherrill, regardless of the 
rapid improvement which is being 
made year after year in the schools 
of Tennessee, is not satisfied with 
the course of study. He told Shelby 
teachers that children should be 
taught more of the practical things 
which will fit them better for the real 
problems of life. 

“Tennessee is demonstrating the 
iact that she is interested in her 
young people,” said Dr. Sherrill. 
“She spent last year about $7,000,000 
for the young people of the state, an 
averaze of $8.65 per pupil, Tennes- 
see gives one-third of the gross in- 
come of the state for education. 

“The criticism we have to make 
for Tennessee is that the different 
counties are not as much interested 
in their own children as the state 
is interested in the children as a 
state. Shelby County meets the state 
halfway and furnishes the young 
people of her county a school of sut- 
ficient length to let her children 
complete a grade year. ; 

“I was recently in conference with 
the southern superintendents tor two 
days. The southern states recognize 
Tennessee as the leader, and one ot 
the representatives of the national 
department of education told me that 
he had been all over the South and 
that Tennessee was the_ lead. 
Professor Tate of Peabody College 
has a class studying state school 
legislation of all the states of the 
Union, and he said it was the con- 
sensus of opinion of the class that 
Tennessee has the most pertect 
school legislation of any state in the 
Union.” j 

Miss Charl O. Williams, superin- 


Your Joy 
Your Salary 


Would you accept an increase of 20% to 
40% in your salary? Many acountry school 
and grammar school teacher has done so 
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tendent of Shelby County schools, 
discussed the trip to New York that 
is being planned by some of the 
teachers to attznd the meeting of the 
National Education Association in 
July. 

The trip will be made via Cincin- 
nati, Detroit, Lake Erie to Buffalo, 
Niagara Falls. Toronto, Albany, 
down the Hudsen to New York, 
where the party will spend seven 
days. The return trip will be made 
by water to Norfolk, thence to 
Washington for two days of sight- 
seeing. 

When the trip was first discussed 
it was thought that Shelby County 
teachers would have a special car, 
but the tour is attracting so much 
interest and the party is growing 
daily until it will take three cars to 
accommodate the crowd, and per- 
haps a whole train. Superintendent 
Cook of Arkansas has asked permis- 
sion to join the party with some of 
his teachers. The state superinten- 
dent of Tennessee and other promi- 
nent educators will be in the party. 


CENTRAL STATES, 


KANSAS. 


HOLTON. Dr. C. M._ Siever, 
Jackson County health officer, is 
thought to be the leader in ail Amer- 
ica in his efforts for promoting pub- 
lic health, notable through the 
schools of a county. He issues a 
four-page paper (16 by 24 inches), 
illustrated. He makes an_ earnest 
appeal to all teachers to organ- 
ize public health clubs and_ se- 
cure the appointment of a_ local 
public health official We quote 
from his appealing -circular:— 

“We want a good, live Public 


Health Club in each school district. 


Lack of Phosphates in the Human Body 


causes 


Nervous Breakdown 


Phosphates are a constituent of the bodily 
economy, and are always present, in normal 
health. When s2vere headaches, brain-fag 
insomnia, loss of memory, nervousness, an 
similar symptoms assert themselves, it indi- 
cates a probable depletion of the phosphates. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate supplies brain, 
nerves and blood with the necessary phos- 
phatesina convenient form, readily assimilated. 
It acts as a nutrient to the nerves, stimulates 
the secretory glands, and increases mental and 
physical activities. 

Sufferers from mental and nervous exhaus- 
tion will find that 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


restores the phosphates necessary to normal conditions 
Sold by Druggists. Send for free Booklet, giving valuable information. 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, R. I. 


This of course to be started at the 
school and then to take in the en- 
tire district. The teacher will kindly 
assist in this work by giving the 
membership cards to her pupils and 
asking that they, or their parents for 
them, fill out the information asked 
for and thereby become members of 
the club. 

“To create an interest among the 
parents and outside members, I 
would suggest that public meetings 
be held at the schoolhouse once a 
month, or as often as the members 
see fitto holdthem. The schoolhouse 
is becoming more and more the com- 
munity centre and I know of no way 
the neighborhood could spend a 
more profitable evening than in dis- 
cussing questions which concern 
the health of its people. 

“Speakers of state and national 
reputation will be furnished free to a 
limited number, depending on the 
size and activity of the club, or 
where several clubs go together and 
arrange for a big meeting. 

“Yours truly. 
“C. M. Siever, M. D. 
“County Health Officer.” 


KANSAS CITY. Superintendent 
M. E. Pearson and his corps of loyal 
and enterprising teachers have had 
one of the most significant and suc- 
cessful educational weeks staged any- 
where. As the largest city in the 
state, Kansas City felt called upon to 
set an entirely new professional pace 
and she certainly achieved her re- 
sponsibility. The Shakespearean 
Pageant in the City Park was far be- 
yond anything of the kind ever at- 
tempted in the state. The Appian 
Way provided by the high school 
was worth any one’s attention. 
State Superintendent W. D. Ross 
honored the occasion by devoting the 
entire week thereto. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


No Knives or Scissors Required 


Thousands of Free Text Books 
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UNFINISHED LEATHERETTE 


Will be discarded in June as unfit for use—A 
direct cash loss to the taxpayers. 
criticism and expense by making the books 
now in use last from 2 to 3 years longer. 


Protect Them from the daily handling, wear ard soilirg cf 
the school year with the Holden Unfinished 
Leatherette Book Covers, which wear like Leather—Sanitary—Ore 


Piece—Easily Adjusted and are equal to 2 lower priced Covers 
made of Wood Pulp. 


A Complete Reinforcement of the Entire Book at a Cost of less than 324 % of its value 
We make Three different grades of material for Cover use 
SEMI-LEATHERETTE 
$10.00 Per 1000 


$13.50 Per 1000 
Every Cover{Ready for Adjustment 


SAMPLES FREE 


Avoid 


COMMERCIAL 
$8.50 Per 1000 


No Torn Edges 


SPRINCFIELT, 


NEBRASKA, 
LINCOLN. The Southeastern 
Nebraska Teachers’ Association 


elected the following officers:— 

President, Mrs. T. F. A. Williams, 
Lincoln; vice-president, J. K. Camp- 
bell, Wymore; secretary, Miss Fran- 
ces Chatburn, Tecumseh; treasurer, 
E. G. Hopkins, Wilber; executive 
committee, Earl] Meyer, Geneva; J. 
A. Doremus, Auburn; Mrs. T. F. A. 
Williams, Lincoln. 

Six hundred and fifty-five teachers 
were registered the second and 
last day of the meetings. 

OMAHA. The school children 
have cleaned up the dandelions, which 
had become a serious pest. Mrs. Ar- 
thur Crittenden Smith offered four 
prizes of $10 each to the four chil- 
dren in four districts of the city who 
produced the most dandelion plants, 
root and all. In one district a boy 


delivered 8,350 baskets. His local 
competitor delivered 8,000. 
The graduation address of the 


united high schools of the city was 
by Superintendent John D. Shoop of 
Chicago. The business men of the 
city, in appreciation of the honor of 
having Mr. Shoop with them, gave a 
dinner in his honor. Mr. Shoop made 
several addresses on the trip and was 
accompanied by a member of the 
Chicago Board of Education. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


GRAND FORKS. Syllabi and 
their uses were discussed at length at 


Teachers—Get Big Pay— 
Government Positions 


All teachers both men and women 
should try the Government examina- 
tions soon to be held throughout the 
entire country. The positions to be 
filled pay from $600 to $1,500; have 
short hours and annual vacations, 
and are life positions. 

Those interested should write im- 
mediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
L 221, Rochester, N. Y., for large 
descriptive book, showing the posi- 
tions obtainable and giving many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge. 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


the fifteenth annual high school con- 
ference held at the state university, 
over which Professor C. C. Schmidt 
of the university presided. 

A committee, composed of Super- 
intendent P. S. Bird of Dickinson, 
Superintendent Bruce Francis of 
Minot, and Miss M. Fulton of Wah- 
peton, was appointed to prepare and 
recommend a syllabus for use in high 
school civics to the State Board of 
Education, and urge its adoption 
throughout the state. 

That a syllabus also be prepared for 
use in the study of pedagogy was 
urged by the members of the confer- 
ence. Superintendent E. L. Ludd of 
Mandan was named chairman. 

A report on the instruction in mu- 
sic in the high schools of the state 
was given by Superintendent L. A. 
White of Williston, chairman of the 
music committee, and adopted by the 
conference. 

It was decided to accept three of 
the units required for graduation 
from the high school from the study 
of music, and one of these units 
could be gained by private instruction 
by an instructor outside the school, 
certified by the State Board of Edu- 
cation. 

The State Board of Education will 
also be asked to work out a plan for 
the certificating of private music 
teachers outside the high schools. 


OHIO. 


DAYTON. Advantages of a 
junior college with a course of two 
years were discussed by Frank W. 
Miller, superintendent of the Day- 
ton public schools, at the open meet- 
ing held by the City Federation of 
Clubs at the Young Women’s 
League. 

“A junior college would not only 
keep the students at home for two 
additional years, but would prepare 
the student for his junior and senior 
years just as well as if he were sent 
away to college,” declared Mr. 
Miller. 

The junior cotlege would prepare 
students to enter the junior class at 
a university. It was his opinion that 
such preparation could be done at 
home as well as away, if not better. 

Not only will it profit the student 


and parent, but it will raise the edu- 
cational standard of Dayton and the 
country within fifty miles radius. 
Many families cannot afford to send 
their children to school for four 
years while they can do so for two 
years. Thus it will increase the per- 
centage of college graduates. 

Dayton is a traction centre. From 
all of the nearby towns students 
could come to the college in the 
morning, returning home at night. 
It will thus keep the populace from 
Stagnating, and will raise the stan- 
dard of schools. 

A junior college will enable teach- 
ers to study at home instead of de- 
pending on the summer school. Su- 
perintendent Miller, on being asked 
what a junior college would cost, re- 
plied that he had estimated with an 
attendance of 300 students the first 
year about $35,000. He stated that 
it was impossible to establish a 
jumor college next year on account 
of expense, and that first something 
would have to be done about enlarg- 
ing the high schools, but that he 
hoped to secure a junior college in 
time, 


WISCONSIN. 
SHEBOYGAN. W. P. Roseman 
has taken up his work at the head of 
the Sheboygan school system,  suc- 
ceeding Superintendent Leverenz. 
Everything points to a continuation 
of the progressive educational activity 

this city has experienced. 


MINNESOTA. 
MINNEAPOLIS. What should 


be the most important personal and 
professional! characteristics of a 
school superintendent? 

What are the most important 
things a superintendent should do to 
justify his position? 

What characteristics are most ob- 
jectionable in a superintendent? 

What should a_ superintendent 
avoid doing? 

Every Minneapolis public school 
teacher was invited, “even politely 
requested, not as an official duty 
but as a professional favor,” to give 
free expression to the ideas sug- 
gested by the above questions and to 
submit the remarks, unsigned, to 
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Superintendent of Schools Spaulding 
during May. The questions apply not 
only to superintendent, but 
to assistant superintendents, super- 
visors and principals as well. 

“Superintendents, supervisors and 
principals are constantly holding up 
before teachers their ideals of the 
excellent teacher, and perhaps as 
constantly analyzing and _ pointing 
out, in the light of their ideals, what 
they consider weaknesses in teach- 
ers,’ says Superintendent Spaulding 
in the bulletin. “Not infrequently 
pupils have been called upon to give 
expression to their teacher-ideals— 
to tell what in teachers they most 
liked or disliked. Whichever way 
she turns, the teacher is confronted 
with an ideal for her inspiration, or, 
in current language, a standard for 
her measurement. 

“Superintendents, supervisors and 
principals have not the benefit of 
such universal and persistent inspira- 
tion and measurement. Hence, 
teachers can do these people a great 
service—a return service, so to 
speak—by formulating and express- 
ing their ideals, by telling what they 
think a superintendent, supervisor or 
principal should be and do, what he 
should avoid being and doing.” 

The information gathered from 
this questionnaire “will be careiully 
studied and the results published for 
the benefit of all concerned.” 

ROCHESTER. Five miles out 
Gf Rochester there has been built a 
model one-room country school- 
house. It is supplied with a modern 
heating and ventilating plant, up-to- 
date method of lighting, separate 
arrangements for the boys and girls. 

William L. Mercer, county super- 
intendent of schools, was instrumen- 
tal in prevailing on the school board 
of the district to provide means for 
this new schoolhouse. He uses it 
to illustrate his talks to the schoo 
directors and the teachers in the 
other districts of the county. 

Rochester supplies the teachers 
for the model school, through ar- 
rangement with H. A. Johnson, 
superintendent of the Rochester 
schools. Mrs. Ima _ Lockwood, 
teacher in the normal department of 
the Rochester High School, looks 
aiter the teachers in the school. 
One of her graduates always 1s in 
charge of what might be called 
post-graduate work and her budding 


French in a French Atmosphere 


Cours Frangais de Vacances de Wellesley. 
Juillet. Phonétique pratique. Cours de 
Méthodes. Conversation. Explication de textes. 
Conférences sur la Littérature Contemporaine. 
Pour renseignements et programme, 8’adresser : 
Professeur Louis Perdriau, Wellesley College, 
Mass. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 

water, Mass. For both sexes 
For catalogue, address the Principal 
A. C. Boyden. M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts, Coeducational 


Department for the pedagogical an¢ 
technical training of teachers of th 
commercial subjects. 4 asbury Pt 


man, Principal. 


their third and fourth grades. 


ARLO. By Bertha B. and Ernest Cobb. With illustrations by Charles 
Copeland. BROOKLINE, MASss.: THE RIVERD Med : 
42 cents; discounts to schools, 


Last fall Mr. Winship said editorially in this paper of ‘‘Arlo”; 

‘‘We have long prophesied that sometime we shall have real story 
books written for each period of elementary schoo! life by artists in story 
writing who are at the same time scientific in their gossip of pedagogy.” 

He promised great success for this new book, but ‘‘nor he nor any 
man could guess” that in four months, from January 1 to May 1, over 
one hundred towns and cities in New England woul adopt ‘ 


rlo” for 


Gre 


Shorthand is taught in 


706 more cit- 
ies than all 
other systems combined. 


Two out of every three 
schools teaching shorthand 
teach GREGG because it is 


Rapid 
Simple 
Legible 


Send for Booklet JE 2 and 
visit our exhibit at the N. E. A. 


The Gregg Pubiishing Company 
New York Chicago San Francisco 


SUMMER CAMPS 
FOR SALE AT BARGAIN 


Seven camps, beautifully lo- 
cated in Southwestern Maine, 
two miles from railroad station, 
six acres of land on shore of lake, 
right of way, beautiful sandy 
beach with gentle slope, northern 
exposure, view of whole lake. 
Several boys’ schools in immedi- 
ate vicinity. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
6 Beacon Street, Boston 


Girls’ School 


FOR SALE AT SACRIFICE 


Flourishing Girls’ School in large 
city of Middle West. Established 25 
years. Ill health of Principal onl 
reason for selling. Address WIN- 
SHIP TEACHERS' AGENCY, 6 
Beacon St.. Boston. 


Plymouth (N. H.) Summer School 


offers best of instruction for grade 
teachers and for teachers and super- 
visors of music and drawing. Credit 
given toward Normal diploma. Cer- 
tificates of proficiency in music. 
Address for circulars, 


ERNEST L. SILVER, Director. 


KEENE, N.H., NORMAL 


Summer Session 


NEW PLAN 


Short unit courses of three or six weeks each, 
Tuition free. 36 courses, 18 teachers. Board 
and room, $4.50. Circulars, 


WALLACE E. MASON, Prin 


HOLDERNESS SUMMER 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
FOR GIRLS 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY, 


Director and Principal of 
Piano Department. 


BERTHA PUTNEY DUDLEY, 


Principal of Vocal Department, 
and Preceptress of Girls’ 
Dormitory. 


Lectures in Theory and History of 

Free, 
peci Jourses for Teachers, 

School and College Giris. _— 

The School is Located on Squam Lake 

Holderness. 

Walks, Mountain Climbing, Water 
Sports, Etc. 

Dormitories Look Out on the Lake, 

Rates Reasonable. 
Term of 10 Weeks Begins June 27th. 
Tuition Includes Choice of Studies, 
Prospectus on Application to 


ALLEN H. DAUGHERTY 


218 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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The Fisk Teachers’ Agencics 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave- 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Bivd. 


Berkeley, Ca!,, 2161 Shattuck Ave. 


Aia.,809 Title Bldg, Denver. Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 533 Cit. Bk. Bldg. 
Birmingham, Ala Me Portland, Ore-, 514 Journal Bidg- 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager 


MISS T. M, h4SITID Gt, Actn; Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-six years of succersiu)expericrce 


Established 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTCN 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


The Chesley Teachers’ Commission Agency 7o.0".5:3'; 


Supplies teachers for all grades High Schcols and Colleges. 


No advance charges 


The Central Educational Bureau 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Recommends Teachers and Li- 
brarians to Schools, Colleges, 
and Universities. Endeavors to 
render a service to both Schools 
and Teachers. Service to Li- 
prarians one of the specialties. 
W. J. HAWKINS, Manager. 


young teachers are given frequent 
practice work out in the country. 
Instead of being left to their own 
resources, as is the case with many 
an inexperienced miss taking a rural 
school for the first time, the normal 
pupils get actual training right out 
in the country and learn not only 
how to handle children, but also 
learn what are the requirements for 
a country schoolhouse. ; . 

“It’s one of the most interesting 
school enterprises in the state, de- 
clares Dr. C. G. Schulz, state super- 
intendent of instruction, and should 
be observed by all interested in rural 
schools, which by the way 1s - 
bigger subject than most people 
realize.” 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


SACRAMENTO. The companion 
class plan for the city schools, as 
recommended several months ago by 
Superintendent Charles C. Hughes, 
including the necessary lesson and 
time schedules, has been adopted _by 
the Board of Education. Beginning 
with the fall term,. grammar grade 
classes will be installed at the Mar- 
shall, omen and Oak Park 
rimary schools. 

schools, composed _of 
the first year classes of the high 
school, as recommended by Hughes, 
were established at the Harkness in- 
termediate school, Tenth and P 
streets, and the Oak Park grammar 
school, Cypress avenue. ; 

At the time Mr. Hughes submitted 
his plan to the Board of Education 
he stated that he was certain his plan 
was feasible. His main idea in asking 


the city the expense of having to 
build classrooms. Under his plan the 
various classrooms are occupied every 
hour of the day; before they were 
vacant at stated periods. 

The Hughes plan is not the Gary 
plan. It brings into use every class- 
room all the time, some of them 
twice over. A classroom is not used 
for anything that does not require a 
classroom. Many subjects, according 
to the plan, can be taught elsewhere 
as well as in the classroom, and un- 
der Hughes’ plan will be studied in 


the kindergarten, in the halls, or 
somewhere else in the buildings. 
Physical training can be taught to 


better advantage outside than indoors 
in good weather, and it can be taught 
in the basement in bad weather, 
thereby relieving the classroom and 
giving it over to the study of another 
subject. 

Without the slightest straining of 
school work, without the introduction 
of anything to occupy the children’s 
time, without the slightest extra work 
for any teacher, without any up- 
heaval whatever, no schoolroom is 
used by any class more than half the 
time, hence two classes use each 
classroom each day. 

The only modification, so far as 
parents know, is the fact that half the 
children come to school at 8.45 and 
leave at 11.25 and the other half come 
at 9.25 and leave at 12. In the after- 
noon one class returns at 12.50 and 
the other at 1.25. 

The school is divided into two sets 
of classes, Alpha and Beta, and all 
school work is divided into two varie- 
ties, foundation work and applied 
work. In the third, fourth and fifth 
grades there are, weekly, twenty-nine 
recitation periods and sixteen study 
periods for foundation work, and 
twenty-five recitation periods in ap- 
plied work. There is no study period 
for applied work. 


School Supplies 
The catalog of school supplies 
from the Garden City Educational 
Company, 515 South Fifth Avenue, 
Chicago, just issued, is a concise and 


that his plan be adopted was to save 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


24 Good Photographs for $1.00 
Send us a cabinet photo, or any other good 
picture of yourself, and $1.00, and we will 


make 24 copies, 24 in. by 3X in., and mail them to you promptly. Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY - - 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


June 8, 1916 


complete catalog of school supplies, 
The company is now under new 


management, George J. Flanagan 
having recently become its presi- 
dent. Few men have a more exten. 


Sive acquaintance among school 
officers and manufacturers of schoo} 
supplies than Mr. Flanagan. Not- 
withstanding he is comparatively a 
young man he has had experience as 
manager of a large school supply 
company for many years and has 
been very successful. 

A catalog wil! be furnished free of 
charge to those interested in school 
supplies on application, 
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have a right to search the mails for 
contraband, and an arrangement to 
lave it done with the minimum of 
delay. It is even suggested at 
Steckholm that time would be saved 
if the American authorities were to 
send the Scandinavian mail in the 
first instance by way of England in- 
stead of waiting to send it by Scan- 
dinavian boats, inasmuch as mail by 
way of London is received much 
earlier than that sent direct, which 
is seized at Kirkwall and forwarded 
later. These concessions complicate 
the situation as regards our supposed 
grievance. 
AN EASY WAY INTO FRANCE, 
Only twenty miles south of the 
great French fortress of Belfort lies 
the Swiss town of Porentruy. If the 
German troops could cross this sali- 
ent of Swiss territory which juts into 
France south of Alsace, they could 
strike at the communications of the 
French line from Verdun to Alsace. 
But there is an obstacle in the way, 
Switzerland has a well-trained army 
of 260,000 men which could be mobi- 
lized instantly, if Germany were to 
try to treat her as she has treated 
Belgium. The President of the 
Swiss Republic, Camille de Coppet, 
in a recent interview, has stated that 
the Federal Council would never 
tolerate such a use of Swiss terri- 
tory, but would immediately send 
into action the entire Swiss army, 
which is in splendid condition, and 
has just received an equipment of 
new heavy artillery. Germany is 
likely to think twice before she adds 
Switzerland to the countries arrayed 
against her, 


THE “PORK” POLICY 
TRIUMPHANT. 


The final passage by the Senate, 
after more than a month’s filibuster, 
cf the Rivers and Harbors bill, ap- 
propriating nearly $44,000,000, is one 
of the scandals of the present ses- 
sion of Congress. Expert judgment 
agrees in regarding at least one-half 
of this enormous total as entirely un- 
necessary—a cfear division of “pork” 
among greedy constituencies. Sena- 
tor Kenyon of Iowa, who led the 
filibuster against the bill, described 
it accurately when he said that it 
would dump thousands of dollars 
into streams where commerce was 
rapidly disappearing, and_ other 
streams with less than a foot of 
water in them and which could not 
be recognized as such until yow 
crossed them. The hill passed the 
Senate by a vote of 35 to 32. Onl 
seven Republicans voted for the bill 
and only nine Democrats against it 
The President has a chance to serve 
the country, at little political risk, by 
vetoing the bill. 
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Bible Reading in School 
{From Evanston, Il, Index.] 


In the general conference of fhe 
Methodist -Episcopal Church im 
Saratoga, N. Y., resolutions were 
passed to urge all Methodists to 
give up the use of tobacco and to 
insist upon the reading of the Bible 
in the public schools of the United 
States. 

In attempting the restrictions of 
the use of tobacco the conference is 
entirely within its rights, and since 
the effort is limited to the members 
of the congregations of the Metho- 
dist dencmination, the matter is 
private in its nature, Not so, how- 
ever, the insistence upon the read- 
jag of the Bible in the. public 
schools, 

Religious liberty has always been 
considered one of the foundation 
stones of the nation. It was the 
insistence upon the right to worship 
God according to their own light 
that brought the early colonists to 
America. It is a ireedom which we 
have always granted to every sect 
to faith It is un- 
American to attempt to inflict upon 
tie children of ofhe faith the. tenets 
another. It is unfair to 
mpon the attendance of children ¢ 
the public schools~and to give them: 
there instruction in the religion oi 
anozher iaith- thdri that held by 


Wiis because they are not per- 
mitted taieach their doctrine _in 
the public schools that the Catholic 
chigch maintains its own educa- 
tional system. The Protestant de- 
fomiimations have no more right to 
advantage themselves of the oppor- 
tunity which the public school ai- 
fords as a means of spreading their 
principles or creed.< We must not 
forget that the * public schools are 
the property of all the people, 
Gatholic, Protestant, Jew, Gentile 
and agnostic, every faith and no 
faith, We cannot introduce the re- 
ligious éiement into the training of 
the public schoo! children and we 
€afnot introduce the reading of the 
Bible’ without bringing. in the ele- 
ment of religion... Some teachers 
could be relied upon to give only 
thoSe passages which have to. do 
Wah. big mora) principles, but it is 
BOt to be expected that all should 
Rave the knowledge oi the Book to 
Select wisely, nor the wisdom to re- 
fraim irom the temptation to expound 
theories or doctrines held by 
themselves. 

The ignorance of the average 
child of the contents of the Bible is 
@ serious reflection upon the culture 
and the picty of the people in gen- 
tral, but the reading of a set num- 


ber of verses each day as a part of 
the “exercise of the public school 


* TEACHERS’ AGENCIES * 


IT PAYS to wait for the fitting place. ‘The Agency that recommends only is obliged to asit 
ty 


its candidates to be as patient wntil the right epportunity comes as they are ready 
co-operate when recommended for a position. A recent example is shown in tiie following 
iétters from. a candidate” recommended and elected to the commercial department 
of the Ithaca, New York, high school. January 17, 1996: “Will you please send 
me an enroliment blank by return mail? .... Head of Commerciak 
Department, High ®chool, Ludington, T ago I-enrofea in your Agency and as yet t 
Michigap. April 6, 1916: ‘About a month have beard nothine from you. | want & 
position fer mext year and if you have nothing for me I will look for 4 position through some 


other means... «che same. May 15, 19:6:.“T haye accepted the position at Ithaca, 
N. ¥., a8 head of the commercial department in the high school. . . . | wish to thank you or your 
assistance. I believe your recommendation means much to a Superintendent or Board of * 4 T 

Education, . .. The same. This candidate found it wise to curb his mpatience and to 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Managet~ 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 

YOU WANTED THAT POSITION. Pec Wooton 
is suggested by our own observations of thirty iT TELLS HOW, po oh 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency, S. Mekach Ave., Chicige, 


WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


Recommenés teachers to colleges, public ead private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM, 0. PRATT, Megr- 


intreducer to Uclleges 

MERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools, and Yamilies 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Prinelpals, Assistants, jute end boy- 
,forevery department of instraction ; recommends good Schools to pare: t (all om 


or address 
Mrs. J. YOURG-FULTON. 23 Union Scuare, Mew Yer) 


recommends teachers and bas filed Lun- 


j dreds of high grade positiors (up te 
$5,000) with excellemt teaches. Frtat- 
lished 1889. No charge to empicyei, 
none for registration. If you peed a 


teacher forany desirable piace or know 
wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


PECIALISTS with good general education Wanted for cepartment work im 
High, Preparatory and Norma} Schooisand Colleges in Penn- 
fa and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some apprevec sy: 
tem of music and $70 to per month. For further 
fnformation address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, KR. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building. Harrisbure, Pa. Co-eperating Agencees in Denver and A tle 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENC 


©. 4 800TT & OO., Prop rictors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 


HB SCOHBBMEKHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A Agency for superiors 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free toschoo! officials, 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue. New York, N.Y. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 
Suppiies Sehools and Colleges with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres. and Treas. W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 
81 Chape! St., Albany, N. ¥. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


_ Positions in Schools and Colleges. Register New 
IAMES LEE LOVE, Director i ° 120 Tremont Street, Boricr, Mass. 


FFFICIENT, PROMPT AND RELIABLE SERVICE f 
TO TEACHERS AND EMPLOYERS OF TEACHERS 


In every department of Schoel and College Work 
WILLIAM RUFFER, Manager : 

W. S. FRY, Asst. Manager 
The Largest, Most Widely Advertised 
and Patrenized Agency in the West 


R.COLO. 


ENCY. EMPIRE BLDG, 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. 


WINSHIP 


Boston, Mass. § 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 
Manager. 


TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


Long Distance Telephone. 


PrOgram is not the remedy for the 
detect. 
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FOR THE GRADES 


Some Date” Publications of D. Appleton & Company 


FOR THE HIGH SCHOOL 


ENGLISH ENGLISH 
in lish” Holmes & Gallagher's ‘Composition and 
$ .40 Rhetoric” (In Press) 


Firman's ‘Progressive in English” 


The Twentieth Century English "Classics (To 
meet College Entrance Requirements) 


King’s ‘‘Education for Social Efficiency” 


Betts’ “The Mind and Its Education” Revised Edition 


Klapper's **Teaching Children to Read” 
Kilapper’s Teaching of English” 


_Elapper’s Teachirg of Arithmetic” 
The above are only a few of our important titles. 


-60 Price 25c up 
Wood's ‘‘Practical Grammar and Composition” $ .70 
HISTORY HISTORY 
Southworth’s — of Our 60 Westermann's ‘‘The Story of the Ancient 
Book I, ‘ . © Nations” 1.50 
Southworth's “Builders Fides McLaughlin’ “History ‘of the American Nation’? 1.50 
Book H, . 60 McLaughlin's *‘Readings in the History of the 
Southworth’s ‘First Book i in History” 60. Medieval & Modern 1.50 
McLaughlin’s and Van Tyne’s of the Histo 1.50 
United States for Schools” i 1,00 Wrong’s ‘ Siisicey of the British Nation” 1.30 
FOR TEACHERS 


Write for price list and 


Perfect Touch Typewriting 
is only possible on the 


REMINGTON 


This remarkable fact has recently been brought home 


to teachers and pupils everywhere by the improved 


Remington column selector. It is the most noteworthy 
development in typewriting instruction since the intro- 
duction of the touch system. 


Here is the story in a nutshell. Hand settings of the 
carriage could never bemade by touch. The Remington 
column selector eliminates them. It supplies instanta- 
meous machine settings for the beginning of every line, 
including those lines which start at intermediate points 
on the scale. For the first time it permits the writing of a 
letter from date to signature without taking the eyes from 
the copy. 
@ gain which has been proved conclusively by innumerablee re tests— 
mad + is Remington featur exclusively. No other machine  oapthing 


Isn't that reason enough why A at school should teach touch typewriting 
and why every pupil should learn it? 


REMINGTON TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
(Incerporated) 
NEW YORK AND EVERYWHERE 


APPLETON & COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 35 West 32d Street 


On the Remington and Nowhere Else 
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